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No. 1954. 
BE ITISH ASSOCIATION FOR THE AD- 
YANCEMENT OF SCIENCE.—The Next Meeting will be 
held at LIVERPOOL, commencing on September 20, 1854, under 
the Presidency of the EARL OF HARROWBY, F.R.S. 
The Reception Room will he in St. George’s Hall, Liverpool. 
Notices of Communications intended to be read to the Association, 
accompanied by a statement whether the Author will be present 
at the Meeting, may be addressed to John Phillips, M.A., F.R.S., 
Assistant-General Secretary, St. Mary's Lodge, York; or to Dr. 
Dickinson and Dr. Inman, Local Scretaries, Liverpool. 
JOHN TAYLOR, F.R.S., General Treasurer, 
6, Queen Street Place, Upper Theses Street, London. 








SOCIETY FOR THE ENCOURAGEMENT OF ARTS, 
MANUFACTURES, AND COMMERCE. 


MHE EDUCATIONAL EXHIBITION 

be OPENED ‘with a CONVERSAZIONE, at St. MARTIN’S 
HALL, LONG-ACRE, on the Evening of the 4th of July. H.R.H. 
PRINCE ALBERT, K.G., President of the Society, has intimated 
his intention of being present on this occasion. 

This Exhibition will be opened to the Public on Thursday, the 
6th of July. 

The following days and hours are appointed for Lectures and 
Conversational Meetings at St. Martin’s Hall, in connexion with 
the Educational Exhibition :—Monday, 10th July, at 3 p.m., the 
Inaugural Lecture, “‘ On the Material Helps of Education,” by the 
Rey. Wiliiam Whewell, D.D., F.R.S., Master of Trinity College, 
Cambridge.— Every successive Monday, Tuesday, Friday, and 
Saturday, till 26th of August,at 5 and 8 p.m.— “iid successive 
Wednesday and Thursday, till 24th August, at 3 p.m 

The following is the scale of prices of ediniesion. ‘including the 
Lectures and Discussions :— da. 


will 









Season Tickets . . 10 e 
For the Month of July o1 or August » . . 6 0 
For One Week . . : . 26 
Single Admission, on Thursdays * ° 10 


onallother Days . 0°6 
Season Ticket holders only will be admitted to the Private View 
on Wednesday, the 5th proximo. The Exhibition will be open 
daily »from 9 a.m. till dusk. 
i OVAL ACADEMY OF AR TS, Trafalgar- 
Square.—The EXHIBITION of the ROY AL ACADEMY is 
now OPEN. Admission (from Eight o’Clock till Seven) One Shil- 
ling. Catalogue One Shilling. 
JOHN PRESCOTT KNIGHT, R.A., Secretary. 


YRITISH INSTITUTION, Pall Mall.—The 

d GALLERY, with a Collection of PICTURES by ANCIENT 

MASTERS and deceased BRITISH ARTISTS, 
from Ten to Six. Admission Is., Catalogue 6d. 
GEORGE NICOL, Secretary. — 

[\XHIBITION OF THE SOCIETY OF 

4) BRITISIL ARTISTS. Incorporated by Royal Charter. The 

Thirty-first Annual Exhibition of this Society IS NOW OPEN 

from 9 a... untildusk. Admittance, Is. 
_Saffolk Street, Pall Mall East. ALFRED CLINT, Hon. Sec. 


TE ENCH EXHIBITION OF PICTURES.— 

121, Pall Mall, opposite the Opera Colonnade. The Life 

Size Portrait of the Empress of the French has been added to the 

Gallery, which contains chefs-d’euvre of Paul Delaroche, Ary 

Scheffer, Horace Vernet, and other Eminent Artists of France. 
OPEN DAILY from 10 to 6. Admittance, ls.; Catalogues, 6d. 





is OPEN daily 

















PHOTOGR ZAPHIC SOCIETY. — An Extra 

Meeting of this Society will be held at the Rooms of the 
Society of Arts, John Street, Adelphi, when a paper by Grorce 
Suapsorr, Esq., “On a Method of Rendering Collodion Pilates 
Sensitive for a Considerable Length of Time,” will be read. The 
Chair will be taken at Hight o’clock precisely. After which a 
Special General Meeting of the Society will be held to receive a 
Report from the Council respecting the intentions of Mr. Fox 
Talbot in reference to the renewal of his patents. 


|} ORTICULTURAL SOCIETY of LONDON. 


Itis Grace THE Presivent has kindly directed the Grounds 
of Chiswick House to be opened for the reception of the Visitors 
to the Society’s Gardens at the NEXT EXHIBITION,on SATUR- 
DAY, the Sth JULY. Tickets are issued at this Office, price 5s.; 
orat the Garden, in the afternoon of the 8th of July, at 7s. 6d. each. 

21, Regent Street, London. 


OYAL POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTION. 
ay Under the Patronage of H.R.H. PRINCE ALBERT. 

The PUBLIC is respectfully informed that this Establishment is 
now placed UNDER ENTIRELY NEW MANAGEMENT, and 
that alterations and improvements are in progress in all its de ‘part- 
ments, which it is hoped will render it even more worthy of the 
support of the Public than it has hitherto been. 

Communications in future should be addressed to J. H. Pepper, 
Esq., the Resident Director. 

All the LECTURES, OPTICAL and other EXHIBITIONS, are 
continued as usual. 

Open daily from Eleven till Five, and every Evening except 
Saturday, from Seven till Ten. 

Admission, One Shilling; Schools, and Children under Ten years 
of ag se, half-price. 


Pscou NT ‘To SCHOOLS AND BOOK- 
SELLERS.—In order to mect the increasing demand for 
Educational Works, VARTY and OWEN beg to announce that 
they willallow to all Schoois and Booksellers Forry rer CEnt. 
Discount on orders— from the List just issued of School Books and 
Tablet Lessons of which they are the Publishers, provided the 
amount of such orders be not lers than Three Pounds net. They 
will also allow ‘Tumry-tHREE rer CENT. Discount on all orders 
for their Maps, Atlases, Pictures, Dis atts &e., to the same 
amount; or orders may be given, including both classes of Publi- 
cations, ‘tor not less than Five Pounds net. at the re: spective rates 
of Disc ount: but they must be accompanied by a Money Order on 
the Charing-Cross Post Office, payable to Varty and Owen, Edu- 
cational Depository, 31, Strand, London. 


















TRHE CHEVALIER DE CHATELAIN’S 

SECOND FRENCH READING will take place on Wednes- 
day, 5th July, by kind permission, at 13, Upper Wimpole Str-et, 
Cavendish Square, at eight o'clock in the evening. Ponsard’s 
Comedy, “PHonneur et l’Argent,” preceded by the Chevalicr'’s 
translation of Aytoun’s Ballad, “The Executioa of Montrose.” 
Apply for tickets to W. J Ss, 15, Burlington Arcade, or to the 
Chevalier DE CHATELAIN, Professor of French Literature, 
27, Grafton Place, Euston Square. 


i hg LONDON AND WESTMINSTER 
BANK issues CIRCULAR NOTES of £10 cach for Travellers 
on the Continent. ‘they are payable at every important place in 
Europe, and thus enable the traveller to vary his route without 
inconvenience. No expense is ineurred, and when cashed, no 
charge is made for commission. They may be obtained at the 
Bank, Lothbury; or its Branches—l, St. James’s Square; 214, 
High Holborn; 3, Wellington Street, Borough ; 87, High Street . 
Whitechapel ; and 4, Stratford Place, ‘Oxford Strect. 


J. W. GILBART, General Manager. 


RIGHTON ESTATE, EAST SUSSEX.— 
THE CONSERVATIVE LAND SOCIETY.—The allotment 
of the valuable Round Hill Park Estate (Second Portion) will take 
place at the Offices, 33, Norfolk Street, Strand, London, on Wed- 
nesday, the 5th of July. Plans of the Estate, price 6d., or 10d. if 
sent by post, and Prospectuses, may be had of 
cH ARLE Ss LE Ew IS GRU EISEN, Fecretary. 


IMPORTANT TO AUTHORS, 

NEW PUBLISHING ARRANGEMENTS, 
OPE AND CO., Publishers, 16, Great 
Race peng Street, London; have resolved to "charge no 
for Works, Printed by them until the Au- 
thor has been refunded his original Outlay. They would also state 
that they Print in the F ae Style greatly under the Usual Charges, 
while their Publishing Arr enable them to promote the 
interest of all Works entrusted to their charge. Estimates and 

every particular farnished gratuitously in course of post. 


























ERYSTAL PALACE, 1854. 

bee OFFICIAL GUIDE AND HAND. 

BOOKS, .ILLUSTRATIVE, of the CONTENTS of the 
E XHIBITION, are now on Sale, and may be had separately, at 
prices varying from ‘Threepence to Nighteenpence: or handsomely 
bound in 3 Vols., price 4s. 6d. each. ‘Io be had at the Parace, and 
at al) Pvor sellers and Railway Stations, and of 

“Br adbun, a* { Evans, Printers and Publishers to the Cry: stal 
‘ Palace Company, II, Bouverie Street. 





Now ready, gratis and post free, 


LIST OF NEW WORKS AND NEW 
EDITIONS recently added to MU DIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


ALSO. . 
A LIST of SURPLUS COPIF nS of recent Works withdrawn 
from Circulation, and offered to Country Librarians and others, at 
greatly reduced prices for cash. 


Charles Edward Mudie, 510, New Oxford Strect. 





Just published, 


CATALOGUE of NEW and RECENT 
AMERICAN WORKS imported at greatly reduced prices. 
Gratis on application. 





London: John Chapman, 8, King William Street, Strand. 
Just published, 
EXPLORING EXPE- 


i TNITED STATES 

DITION during the years 1838 to 1842, under the command 
of Charles Wilkes, U.S.N. Vol. 15 

The GEOGRAPHICAL DISTRIBUTION of 
ANIMALS and PLANTS. By CHARLES PICKERING, M.D., 
Membcr of the Scientific Corps attached to the Expedition. Royal 
4to, cloth, 18s. 1854 
A Catalogue of American Works gratis on application. 
London: John Chapman, 8, King William Street, Strand. 








M. RIO’S WORK ON ART. 
This day, post 8vo, with frontispiece, price 9s. 


(THE POETRY OF CHRISTIAN ART. 
Translated from the French of A. F. RIO. 

“To M. Rio’s charming and eloquen: exposition of Christian art 
with evcr-new delight.”—Mnrs. Jameson’s SacneD aND LEGENDARY 
Arr. 

London: Thomas Bosworth, 215, Regent Street. 


Dae RN’sNEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE, 
The JULY Number is now Ready. 

Also the JULY Number (price 2s. 6d.) of 
AINSWORTH'S MAGAZINE 
Chapman and Hall, 193, P: a 
MESSRS. TRUBNER and Co. have published, 

OSSUTH.—FIFTY OF KOSSUTH’S 

. AMERICAN SPEECHES, condensed or abridged with 
Kossuth’s express sanction. By F. W. NEWMAN. With Ap- 
pendices and other Documents. Crown vo, boa:ds, price 5s. 








** Kossuth is indeed a mighty orator, but he is a greater states- 
men. JLis speeches illustr: ate all the leading principles of the polity 
of freé nations; and we are very glad that they have beencollected 
and arranged by so worthy an apostle of liberty as Francis New- 
man.”—WeEsTERN TIMES. 

Also, 


KOSSUTH’S SHEFFIELD AND NOT- 
TINGHAM EVENING SPEECHES. Edited by himself. Price 2d. 
Trubner and Co., 12, Paternostcr Row. 








On Wednesday next, in small Octavo, Second and Cheaper Edition, 
with Corrections and Additions, 


F THE PLURALITY OF WORLDS: An 
Fssay. To which is prefixed a Dialogue on the same Sub- 
With a New Preface 


ject. fo 
London: John W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 





This day is published, price 2d., No. I. of 
YHE EPITOMIST, a Weekly Journal of Litera- 


ture, Criticism, Art, Science, and Mannfactures ; comprising 
Fiction of the highest class, Reviews of New Works, all the Scien- 
tific Intelligence of the Week, a List of Patents with abstracts of 
Specifications, a Domestic Miscellany » and Correspondence. 32 
pages, 8vo. 
Office, 49, King William Street (City) ¢Loudon. 
Order of all Booksellers and Newsvendors in the Kingdom. 





TURKEY AND SYRIA. 
Now ready, in 2 vols. post 8vo, price £1 1s. 
SLAMISM: its RISE and its PROGRESS ; 
or, the Present and.the Past Condition of the Turks. By 
TI. A. NEALE, Author of ‘ Eight Years in Syria.’ , 
Now ready, the Second Edition, price 7s. 6d. 
THE THISTLE AND THE CEDAR OF 
LEBANON. By HABEEB RISK ALDAH, EFFENDI. 
“One of the most delightful books. ‘on the East'that we have 
read.”—Sranpanp. 
James Madden, ,, Leadenhall Street. 





This day is published, price 2s. 6d. , handsomely bound, with plans, 


illustrations, &é. 
UXTON AND THE PEAK OF DERBY- 
SHIRE. A HANDBOOK to the PEAK of DERBYSHIRE 
and to the USE of the BUXTON MINERAL WATERS. By 
WILLIAM HENRY ROBERTSON, M.D., Senior Physician to 
the Buxton Bath Charity... This forms a complete Guide to Buxton 
in 1854; and includes Plans of the Peak.and of the surrounding 
Neighbourhood, with a Directory of the Distances, Routes, Motels, 
&e. Alsoa BOTANICAL APPENDIX. By Miss Hawkrys. \ 
ri at and Evans, 11, Houverie Strect, London; to be ‘had of 

*  alB voksellers, and at all Railway Stations. : 








~ This day is published, in demy 3y0, price Is., 
YUSSIA AND EUROPE: or, the Probable 


Consequences of the Present War. By COUNT VALERIAN 
KRASINSKI, Author of “ The ‘Listory of the Reformation in 
Poland;” “ Penslavism and Grv.s wisi 5 - Sketch of the heli- 
gious Ilistory: f the Slavonic Nati as,” 

“IT know no more’striking anticipation of public events than 
has been offered by Connt Valerian Krasinski'savork on ‘ Panslavism 
and Germanism,’ published at the beginning of last year.”—Letter 
to the Marquess of Lansdowne, by R. Monckton Milnes, M.P., on 
the Events of 1848. 

London: Ch apman and Hall, Piccadilly ; Robert Theobald, 
Paternoster Row. Edinburgh: Johnstone and Ifunter. Glasgow: 
J.R.Maenair. Dublin: John Robertson. 














Just published, in feap. 8vo, price 63. cloth, 


(THE FRIENDS; AND OTHER POEMS. 
By WARWICK BEECHWOOD. 

“Loftiness of tone and depth of sentiment characterise the 
poems introduced to us in this volume by an apology, in the form 
of a preface, which was assuredly not needed. More particularly 
does this remark apply to the first of the two larger poems, the 
distinguishing feature of which is its powerful delineation of the 
absorption of the heart bya master-passion, and which contains 
some most effective touches. Among the minor poems, likewise, 
there are some pleasing pieces, which more than justify the 
author's ambition to occupy a niche in the gallery of British poets.” 
—Joun Butt. 


London: Longman, Brown, Green, and Longmans. 





PEOPLE’S EDITIONS. 
‘This day is published, 


OL. VI. of a PEOPLE’S EDITION of SIR 

ARCHIBALD ALISON’S HISTORY OF EUROPE, from 

the Commencement of the French Revolution in 17%9 to the Battle 

of Waterloo. Tobe completed in 12 vols., price 4s. cach, bound 
in cloth. 


PART XXI. of the SAME WORK. To be 


completed in 44 Parts, at One Shilling each. 


PART XI. of the WORKS OF SAMUEL 
WARKEN, D.C.L. To be completed in about 18 Parts, at One 
Shilling each. 


PART VIII. of PROFESSOR JOHNSTON’S 
CHEMISTRY OF COMMON LIFE, containing the NARCOTICS 
WE INDULGE IN. Price Ninepence. 

William Blackwood and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 
Sold by all Booksellers. 





ANNOTATED EDITION OF THE ENGLISH POBTS. 
By ROBERT BELL. 
This day, the Third and Concluding Volume, 2s. 6d. cloth, of 
to PERS POETICAL ‘WORKS, together 
with Illustrative Selections from the Works of Lloyd, Cot- 
ton, Brooke, Darwin, and Hayley. 
Already published, 
DRYDEN. Complete in Three Vols. 7s. 6d. 
SURREY, MINOR CONTEMPORANEOUS 


POETS, and SACKVILLE, LORD BUCKHURST. 2s. 6d. 
COWPER. Vols. I. and II. 


5s. 


On the Virst of August, 


SONGS FROM THE OLD DRAMATISTS. 


London; John W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 
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THE DUBLIN UNIVERSITY MAGAZINE 
for JULY, price 2s. 6d., or by post, 3s., contains :— 
1. The War. 
2. A Legend of Eden. By M. J.T. 
The Crescent and the Cossack. By H. N. Levinge. 
Mosses upon Grave-Stones.—Part I. 
. The West Indies, 
The Poet’s Aspiration. 
What I Live for. By G. Linneus Banks. 
The History of a Bachelor. 
9. The Hyacinth. By Mortimer Collins. 
10. German Epics and English Hexaqmeters. 
11. A Ramble in Charles Cotton’s Country. 
12..Mr. Curzon’s Armenia. 
13. Specimens from the Spanish Poet Zorrilla. 
14. The Protestant Refugees of France. 
15. American Ambition and Europe’s Dilemma. 
116. The 33rd Regiment at Quatre Bras. 
Dublin: James M‘Glashan, 50, Upper Sackville Street. Wm.S. 
Orr and Co., 2 Amen Corner, London, and Liverpool. John Men- 
zies, Edinburgh. 


TMYHE ECLECTIC REVIEW for JULY, 
price Is. 6d. (commencing a New Volume), contains :— 
Edwawd Irving. 
Davies’s Evenings in my Tent. 
Lardner’s Museum of Science and Art. 
Progress of the British West Indies. 
Alison’s History of Europe. 
Conflicting Tendencies of Modern Theology. 
Condition of the Peasantry in Russia. 
Review of the Month, &c., ec. 


Just published, in one vol., 8vo, price 8s. 6d. cloth, 
CONSECRATED HEIGHTS; or, Scenes of 
Higher Manifestations. By Rey. R. FERGUSON, LL.D., F.S.A., 
M.R.LA. 
Also, in one vol., crown 8vo, price 6s. 6d. cloth, 
SACRED STUDIES; or, Aids to the Deve- 
lopmeut of Truth. Being a Second and Enlarged Edition of *‘ Dis- 
courses on Important Subjects.” By Rey. Dr. FERGUSON, 
“Were we to assigna place among preachers and theological 
writers to Dr. Ferguson, we should place him between Chalmers 
and Robert Hall. Infinitely more varied than the former, and 
with a far deeper insight into metaphysical truth than the latter, 
he has less of that torrent-like eloquence which distinguished 
Chalmers, and less of that laboured and polished elegance which 
characterized the discourses of Hall.”—Tue Arias. 
Ward and Co., 27, Paternoster Row. 


MYHE EDINBURGH MEDICAL AND 
SURGICAL JOURNAL. New Serirs. No. IIT. is just 
published, price 4s. 6d. 








PNeere 
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ConTENTs :— 

1. Ornto1nat Communicarions.—1. Life and Character of Dr. 
Abercrombie, by Dr. Douglas Maclagan. 2. Tropical Fever and 
Dysentery, by Mr. E. Hare. 3. Catalepsy, by Dr. Coldstream. 4. 
Comparative Pathology: of Post Partum Hemorrhage, by Mr. 
Bremner. 5. On Poisoning with Chloride of Zinc, by Dr. Stratton. 
6. Asiatic Cholera, by Dr. J. W. Begbie. 

Il. Revirws —Bellingham and Stokes on Diseases of the Heart 
(continued); Budd on Diseases of the Liver, Meigs and West on 
Diseases of the Uterus; Barth, Roger, Hughes, and Walshe, on 
Auscultation and Diseases of the Lungs and Heart; Gibb on 
Hooping Cough; also Bibliographical Record of several other 
Works. 

III. Proanress or Mepicat Screncer. 

Edinburgh: A. and C. Black. London: Longman and Co. 





On the Ist of July, 1854, price one shilling, 


HE PHARMACEUTICAL JOURNAL, 
No. 157, containing the 

TRANSACTIONS OF THE PHARMACEUTICAL SOCIETY. 
\Contents.—The Progress of the Proceedings against the Phar- 
maceutical Society—Education versus Trade—Pe-la, or the Insect 
White-Wax of China, and Spermaceti—Storax Bark—Electrical 
Battery—Mode of distinguishing Quinine from Quividine—The 
Manufacture of Alum and Sulphate of Alumina (concluded)—The 
Geology of Sierra Nevoda—TIodine in Minerals, Plants, and Ani- 
mals— Manufacture of Sulphate of Quinine: Patents—Use of 
Murexide in Dycing— Metamorphoses of Sugar in the Process of 
Animal Nutrition - Osmotic Force—Preparation of Cubebin— Exa- 
mination of the Purity of Jalap and Scammony Resins—What is a 
“Fluid Pound?”—Queen’s Bench: ‘The Queen v. The Pharma- 

ceutical Society, &c. 
VOLUME XIII. may be had in boards, as well as the preceding 
volumes, price 12s. 6d. each. 

London: John Churchill, Princes Street, Leicester Square ; Mac- 

lachlan and Stewart, Edinburgh ; and Fannin and Co., Dublin. 





Just published, 1 vol., 8vo, price 5s. 
ETTSOMIAN LECTURES on INSANITY; 
delivered before the Medical Society of London. B 
FORBES WINSLOW, M.D., D.C.L., late President of the Society, 
and Editor of the “‘ Journal of Psychological Medicine.” 
London: J. Churchill, Princes Street, Soho. 





Price one shilling, 


HE NATIOMAL MISCELLANY for JULY 
contains :—1. The Military Geography of Turkey. No. III. 
—2. How to settle our Poor.—3, The Political and Military Aspect 
of Sweden.—i. Kean, a Drama.—5. Gardening and Flower-shows. 
—6. Conscience.~7. Scencs in the East —8. Notices.—9. Poetry. 
At the Office, No. 1, Exeter Street, Strand, London. 





MULTZ TERRICOLIS LINGU®, COELESTIBUS UNA. 


GAMUEL BAGSTER and SONS’ 
General Catalogue is sent free by post. It 
contains Lists of Quarto Family Bibles; Ancient 
English Translations; Manuscript-Notes Bibles; 
Polyglot Bibles in every variety of size and com- 








bination of language; Parallel ges Bibles; 

ek .cyiti¢a] and other Testaments; Polyglot Books of Common 
y' sling in} English, Hebrew, and many other languages, 
variety Aids to the Study of the Old Testament and of 

> and Miscell Biblical and other Works. 








[July 1 
Shortly will be published, . 
FOR THE DEPARTMENT OF SCIENCE AND ART, MARLBOROUGH I OUSE, 


A Series of Eight School Diagrams, 
ILLUSTRATIVE OF 


POPULAR ECONOMIC BOTANY; 

















ASO 
A DESCRIPTION OF THE l 
BOTANICAL AND COMMERCIAL CHARACTERS OF THE . AG 
CHIEF ARTICLES OF VEGETABLE ORIGIN, USED FOR FOOD, CLOTHIN G, TANNING; 
DYEING, BUILDING, MEDICINE, PERFUMERY, &c. 
Illustrated with Twenty Coloured Plates of the Substances and Plants in Fruit, SHA 
; 
By T. C. ARCHER, Esa. REV 
SUPERINTENDENT OF ECONOMIC BOTANY IN THH NEW CRYSTAL PALACE, SYDENIAM, DE ¢ 
tye * oar . . P STR. 
** An edition of this Work, slightly abridged, for the use of Schools, with the Plates uncoloured, will ; 
be published at the same time at 2s. 6d. 
Also, in course of preparation, 
CABINETS OF SPECIMENS, 
ILLUSTRATIVE OF 
| yy r oF ») Al 7} \ 
VEGETABLE PRODUCTS OF COMMERCIAL VALUE, 
WHICH WILL BE PUBLISHED BY 
THE DEPARTMENT OF SCIENCE AND ART. 
LOVELL REEVE, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, 
RUMPLER’S SCIENTIFIC AND LITERARY JOURNALS. 
Published on the 1st and 15th of every Month, price 10s. per Annum, P 4 5 
last 
BON PLANODIA: the 
Elli 
a. | 
aH wavy e Bee 
A Botanical Journal, is 
\ 
THE OFFICIAL ORGAN OF THE IMPERIAL L.C. ACADEMY OF NATURALISTS He 
Sm 
Epitrp sy BERTHOLD SEEMANN, Pu.D., F.L.S. = 
MEMBER (BONPLAND) OF THE IMPERIAL L.C? ACADEMY, ° 
The “ Bonplandia”—which has now entered upon the second year of its existence, and may therefore be looked upon as 
established —was originally devoted mainly to applied Botany, and sought to prove to the public at large that Phytology a 
had a higher aim than merely that of framing technical characters and giving names to new discoveries, The plan followed 
was so much applauded, and found so useful, that the Imperial IL.C. Academy of Naturalists adopted, without hesitation, the 
“ Bonplandia” as its official organ, Stimulated by the high distinction thus conferred on the Journal by the oldest scien- 
tific Association of Europe, and encouraged by the great number of able contributions to its pages by men of eminence, no 
less than by the daily increasing circulation of the paper itself, the Proprictors, on the Ist of July, 1853, enlarged the 
“Bonplandia” to almost double its former size, enabling the Editor to devote several columns to Systematic Botany and 
Latin descriptions. But as the additional space thus obtained was still found to be insufficient for all the MSS. constantly Mw 
sent to the office, a further enlargement became necessary, and on the 15th January, 1854, three and a half sheets were HI 
issued instead of one, as promised in the original prospectus, and without raising the original price of 10s. per annum, M 
The “Bonplandia” is now the largest botanical newspaper published, It is supported by a great number of the first-rate v. 
naturalists of the day:—Nees von Esenbeck, Lehmann, Reichenbach, Klotzsch, A. Braun, Moquin-Tandon, Grisebach, L. 
Giimbel, F. Koch, Mayer, Neigebaur, Walpers, Goeppert, Wirtgen, Schultz, bip., Jaeger, Kralik, Caruel, W. E. G. Seemann, 
Heyfelder, E. Vogel, Prince Demidoff, &c., have contributed to its pages, It furnishes, what no botanical journal has ever : 
supplied, leading articles on every topic of general interest, and a complete and regular correspondence relative to the state 
of Botany in Germany, Italy, Great Britain, the United States, France, Russia, and Scandinavia. It contains all the official Uy 
publications of the Imperial L.C, Academy of Naturalists, and may be considered as expressing the views of that G 
influential body. ; A 
. M 


Published Weekly, price £1 8s, 4d. per Annum, 


DEUTSCHE WOCHENSCHRIFT: 


A HRiterary Journal. 
Epvitrp sy KARL GODEKE. 





WILLIAMS AND NORGATE, 14, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON, 
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COLBURN’S NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 


Evirrp sy W. HARRISON AINSWORTH, Ese. 





CONTENTS FOR JULY. No. CCCCIII. 


LION-KILLER OF ALGERIA. 
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REVIEWS. 


Navrative of a Journey through Syria and 
Palestine in 1851 and 1852. By 0. W.M. 
Van de Velde, late Lieutenant Dutch R.N. 
Translated under the Author’s swperinten- 
dence. Blackwood and Sons. 

Tue discussions that have taken place since 

the appearance of M. de Saulcy’s narrative of 

his journey to Palestine and the shores of the 

Dead Sea, have led us to look with much 

interest to the publication of the present work. 

M. Van de Velde, as our readers are aware, 

has publicly impugned the truth of the French 

traveller’s narrative, and has described the 
most important of his alleged discoveries as 
the inventions of a lively imagination. In 

reviewing De Sauley’s work (‘L. G.,’ 1853, 

p- 663,) we said that it was “if not the most 

istructive, certainly one of the most enter- 

daining of recent books of travel in the lands 
ofthe Bible.’ From a member of the Insti- 

‘tute, who went out ‘chargé dune mission 

scientifique en Orient,’ and who returned 

laden with manuscripts worthy of the notice 
of the Académie des Inscriptions et Belles 

Lettres, we expected a work of unusual learn- 

ing and research. Instead of this we found 

the narrative written in a style as light and 
gay as that of any superficial fewilletoniste. 

Occasionally there was an appearance of care- 

fit explorations having been carried on, and 

accurate observations and measurements hav- 
ing been made; but while disposed to respect 
the member of the French Institute as a scien- 
tilic and philosophical traveller, we had to say 
thatwewere “staggered by the credulity which 
he displayed in receiving monkish traditions 
as authentic guides to historical localities.” 
Altogether the book puzzled us, its literary 
attractions being greater than we had looked 
for, while its topographical details gave rise 
to doubts and misgivings as to the real scien- 
tific value of the researches and discoveries 
announced in it. Although the apparent 
frankness and sinecrity of M. de Sauley pre- 
vented our expressing direct disbelief of facts 
of which he professed to have been an eye- 
witness, we were not suprised when another 
traveller, after going over the same ground, 
denied the aceuracy of his narrative. The 
details of M. Van de Velde’s observations 
are now published, and materials are supplied 
for forming a correct estimate of the accuracy 
and trustworthiness of the two travellers. 
As far as we can judge, after careful exami- 
nation of their several reports, we have no 
hesitation in affirming, that in regard to some 
of his chief ‘discoveries,’ M. de Sauley has 
been deccived by his own craving to see won- 
dlers, and tricked by his cunning and covetous 
Bedouin guides, who soon discovered the dis- 
position of the imaginative and open-handed 
man with whom they had to deal. At the 
same time, the readiness of M. de Saulcy to 
discuss and defend his statements, and the 
sincere enthusiasm with which he relates his 
adventures, forbid the suspicion of any con- 
scious invention or misrepresentation. We 
think also that M. Van de Velde carries too 
far his attack on the trustworthiness of his 
predecessor. Some of the supposed dis- 
coveries are clearly disproved, but in other 
cases there is only the negative testimony of 
their not having been verified, which may have 
been M. Van de Velde’s own fault ; and there 
ts too mnuch disposition to consider all M. de 


Sauley’s discoveries as imaginary, because 
some have been found to be so. The testi- 
mony of a third independent and intelligent 
traveller would now be acceptable. Let us 
hope that the recently formed Palestine Ex- 
ploration Socicty will be able to obtain and 
collect more varied and accurate information 
than is usually within the reach of the labours 
and resources of individual travellers. 
M. Van de Velde’s book is in the form of 
familiar letters to a friend. There is perhaps 
greater diffuseness of style than sa have 
appeared in a more formal narrative, and a 
rariety of personal details and private reflee- 
tions are introduced. which some would be 
glad to dispense with. There is produced, 
however, by the publication of the letters as 
they were written, a feeling of confidence in 
the fidelity and exactness of the author’s 
observations, which might have been dimi- 
nished by the appearance of more studied 
construction of the narrative, with the aid of 
books of reference, and at a distance from the 
scenes described. In one of the earliest 
letters he gives an account of an interview 
with M. de Saulcy previous to setting out on 
his journey :— 
Paris, October 27, 1851. 

“My dear Vriend,—Although various circum- 
stances have detained me here longer than I wouid 
wish, yet very soon I hope to leave Paris far behind 
me. Here are my trunks beside me ready packed. 
I have been advised not to encumber myself with 
any article beyond such as are usual for a travel- 
ler's outfit. The less luggage the better, only I 
have provided a waterproof cloak, and a pair of 
waterproof trousers and shoes, that I may defy, if 
necessary, the winter storms of Palestine. 
‘‘T have got with me Ritter, Robinson, Kitto, 
and Keith ‘on the Holy Land,’ a good store of 
drawing materials, the best of the hitherto pub- 
lished maps, a compass, a telescope, and an instru- 
ment for surveying: the one used by the French 
engineers appears to me, from its simplicity and 
accuracy, to be the best suited to my purpose. 
‘*But I have still to relate my interview with 
M. de Saulcy and his travelling companions at the 
séunce, Which made me break off writing to you 
the other day. I found myself suddenly trans- 
ported to the East, at least among learned Orien- 
talists. There stood de Quatremére, at sight of 
whom M. Jomard whispered, ‘C’est le Prince de 
YOrient;’ there was Count Leon de la Borde, 
M. Vivien de St. Martin, and no inconsiderable 
number of others more or lesslearned. The feeling 
of having been cast, as it were by chance, in this 
small world of sages, somewhat disturbed my atten- 
tion as I sat listening to de Saulcy. He read us a 
discourse intended to prove that the so-called tombs 
of the kings on the north side of Jerusalem have 
really held the sarcophagi which contained the 
ashes of Judah’s kings. Had you been present at 
the discussion which arose among the members of 
the institution, you would have felt the truth of 
the proverb, ‘In much wisdom is much grief, and 
he that increaseth knowledge increaseth sorrow.’ 
For my part, I must own the opinion maintained 
by M. de Sauley, that the Scriptures were very 
liable to err, and that such texts as speak of ‘his 
being buried in the city of David,’ were probably 
mistakes, must appear so absurd even to such as 
do not consider the Bible as the word of God, that 
1 was rather surprised he should be listened to 
with so much attention and patience. At another 
meeting M. de Saulcy read to the assembly a lec- 
ture, in which he asserted he had discovered the 
ruins of Sodom, Gomorrah, Admah, Zeboim, and 
Zoar, on the south-west coast, and in the range of 
mountains which lies to the west of the Dead Sea. 

‘*On this point, also, the alleged discovery of 
these ruins did not seem to me to be quite in 
accordance with the topography of the Scriptures ; 
but at such a moment there is little possibility of 








distinguished traveller, who affirmed he had found, 
in such and such places, ruins still bearing their 


ancient names. M. de Saulcy and his antagonists 
seemed, however, glad that an impartial traveller 
was going to inquire on the spot into the truth of 
these assertions. ‘The position I hold between 
both parties must, I fear, hereafter expose me to 
the displeasure of one of them. ‘The kind polite- 
ness shown to me personally by M. de Saulcy, and 
his readiness to oblige me with a copy of his yet 
unpublished manuscript maps for my expedition, 
makes me secretly hope I may be able to prove 
something in favour of his opinions on my return. 
Yet the fear that very possibly the contrary may 
be the case was increased, when he related to me, 
vith that open-hearted confiding manner so pecu- 
liar to him, how he and his companions had spent 
whole days and nights in those kingly tombs, now 
choked up with rubbish, for the purpose of exa- 
mining the curiously sculptured stone coffins; and, 
above all, when he ended his animated discourse, 
by telling me he had succeeded in carrying off 
secretly from thence a sarcophagus, which he 
maintained was none other than that of King 
David himself. 
‘* Lieut.-Colonel C. Callier, who went to survey 
Palestine in 1832 and 1833, was not then in Paris, 
but I obtained some information relative to his 
survey at the War Office. From a list of the 
instruments provided for him by the government, 
it appears, at least, he was properly fitted out for 
the most exact survey. ‘The archives here are 
otherwise but scantily furnished with geographical 
notices concerning the Holy Land.” 
After the impression formed of the French 
traveller during this interview, let us see the 
result of M. Van de Velde’s examination of 
some of the scenes of his researches. And 
first, as to the tombs of the kings at Jeru- 
salem, from which M. de Saulcy boasts of 
having carried the sarcophagus of David :— 
‘«You remember, my friend, I wrote to you from 
Paris, that M. de Saulcy had communicated to the 
‘Institut de France,’ that he had ascertained these 
tombs to have really been those of the kings of 
Judah, but that his statement had encountered 
much opposition from the learned members of that 
body. One day I visited these tombs, and was 
able to do so with more advantage perhaps than 
M. de Saulcy, as the rainy season is past, and con- 
sequently I was not, as the French traveller was, 
obstructed by the rain-water collected in these 
caves. The Rev. H. Reichardt was kind enough 
to accompany me. He had visited the tombs 
several times, and was, therefore, an excellent 
guide in the subterranean chambers. I need not 
give you a description of the tombs, such having 
already been done by others at full length. If you 
ask me whether my visit has confirmed me or not 
in M. de Saulcy’s supposition, I must answer that 
such a visit was not likely to lead to anything de- 
cisive on the point; for M. de Saulcy founds his 
so-called discovery of these being the real sepulchres 
of Judah’s kings upon all sorts of hypotheses, 
which, of course, receive no elucidation by research 
on the spot. It is well known that Dr. Robinson 
identifies these tombs with the sepulchral monu- 
ment of Queen Helena of Adiabene; and that Dr. 
Wilson holds them, perhaps on less valid grounds, 
to be the royal tombs of Herod. Ritter has amply 
considered the matter, and has compared these sup- 
positions with those of Schultz, Krafft, Tobler, and 
others. He deems the arguments of Robinson suf- 
ficiently conclusive as to the tombs being those of 
Helena. The name, ‘Tombs of the Kings,’ ac- 
cording to him, does not occur before the end of 
the 16th century among travellers in Palestine. 
On the other hand, he observes, the tomb of David, 
on the southern brow of Mount Zion, has been 
known under that name from the very earliest 
times; whilst it appears from the third chapter of 
Nehemiah, verses 15 and 16, that the access from 
| the King’s gardens to the city of David and the 
‘Sepulchres of David,’ quite corresponds with the 
situation of what at present is called David's Tomb. 











saying anything against the declarations of this 





In turning up the pages ef Holy Writ, | find that, 
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whatever might have been indicated by the name 
of ‘ City of David,’ that name never refers to any 
locality beyond Mount Zion, properly speaking. 
Not only the small part of Zion on which the proper 
castle of David stood, but all that was situated 
within the wall which surrounded the royal resi- 
dence along the steep declivities of the hill, seems 
to be meant by what Scripture calls ‘ the City of 
David.’ But the so-called Tombs of the Kings to 
the North of Jerusalem are so far beyond the limits 
of Zion, that it is utterly impossible, however much 
Scripture might be strained to make it accord with 
one’s own preconceived notions, to bring this 
distant locality under what the Bible so plainly and 
positively delineates as David's city. ‘So David 
slept with his fathers, and was buried in the city of 
David.’ Solomon, Rehoboam, Abijam, Asa, Je- 
hoshaphat, Ahaziah, Amaziah, Jotham, Hezekiah, 
and Josiah, were all buried in the family-sepulchre 
of their father David. Of Jehoram, Joash, Uzziah, 
or, as the book of Kings calls him, Azariah, Ahaz, 
Manasseh and Amon, it is recorded that they were 
buried in their family-sepulchres, but not in those 
of the kings, with the addition, however, in ‘the 
city of David.’ If, then, I keep to the letter of 
the Word of God, it seems to me impossible, what- 
ever the tombs called those of the kings to the 
north of Jerusalem may be, to identify them with 
the sepulchre of David and his successors, or with 
those of Jehoram and the other kings who were not 
buried in the royal sepulchres, though also ‘in the 
City of David.’” 


To which the author adds in a note :— 


*“* From the already quoted volumes of M. de 
Saulcy, it appears that he does not accept the 
positive declaration of the Bible, ‘in the city of 
David.’ We have no intention to insert in this 
Narrative a critical analysis of the arguments of 
M. de Sauley. It may, however, be expedient to 
direct the attention of our readers to the manner 
in which the French traveller reasons. Page 17, 
vol. ii. of the English edition of his journey, he 
advances that the handsomely carved pieces of 
sarcophagi, which he finds in the so-called tombs 
of the kings, would be a most valuable addition to 
the gallery of the Louvre in Paris, if these sepul- 
chres should prove to be in reality what their name 
seems to indicate. What M. de Saulcy is anxious 
to find out, soon assumes in his eyes a moral cer- 
tainty. No wonder we hear him subsequently say 
—(p. 97)—‘ After an hour's rest, given to the 
delights of mocha and latakia, I sketched in my 
topographical observations of the morning, and 
indulged in agreeable reflections on the many 
important discoveries I have made during the for- 
tunate excursion which I have just’ concluded.’ 
His arguments for the identification of the royal 
tombs show further these leading features: First, 
M. de Saulcy accepts unconditionally the truth of 
Christian tradition, whilst he rejects the tradition 
of the natives (the latter holds David’s tomb to be 
on the southern brow of Mount Zion.) Then 
follow some demonstrations to prove what the 
tombs are not—demonstrations which, in order 
that we may give them credit, have first to bear 
the test and the testimony of the learned, as we 
have been led to suspect M. de Saulcy’s quotations 
from ancient authors, by what we find noticed by 
M. Isambert in his review of M. de Saulcy’s work 
in the ‘ Bulletins de la Société de Géographie de 
Paris,’ 1853, Octobre, Novembre, &c. Finally, he 
gives his arguments to prove what these tombs 
really are—namely, the sepulchres of the kings of 
Judah, Among others, he quotes all the Scripture 
places which refer to the burial of these kings. 
But what seems to me of the greatest importance, 
the certainty—namely, that the Bible means by the 
expression, ‘the city of David,’ the proper Mount 
Zion (2 Sam. v. 7, and 1 Kings, viii. 1), and not 
the rocky undulating plain a good way from the 
wall to the north of the city, this the author skips 
over with some few bold, but untenable assertions. 
In reading the arguments of the French traveller, 
it ought to be remembered that the questions and 
objections he proposes are his own, not those of 
the unprejudiced reader. A strain of reasoning 








twisted together in that manner causes the reader 
to run on insensibly in the harness of the author, 
and consequently he loses his own free judgment, 
and gets unwillingly and unwittingly ensnared in 
the ideas of the author.” 


A number of passages from the books of 
the Old Testament are then quoted to show 
the incompatibility of the site alleged by M. 
de Sauley with the statements of the Scrip- 
tures as to the tombs being ‘in the city of 
David.” M. Quatremére, the highest living 
authority on the antiquities of Palestine, ex- 
cept perhaps Professor Robinson of America, 
has in several articles in the ‘Journal des 
Savants,’ demonstrated the errors of M. de 
Saulcy with regard to the sepulchres of the 
kings, and the observations of M. Van de 
Velde give conclusive testimony to his errors 
on this subject. The discovery of the sites of 
the five cities of the plain by M. de Saulcy 
has caused a great sensation, and the verifica- 
tion or disproof of this was an object to which 
M. Van de Velde turned his careful attention. 
The following passage will show the results of 
these investigations. After noticing in the 
course of his narrative various localities under 
dispute, a summary of the inquiry is then 
presented, with a general estimate of the 
value of M. de Saulcy’s book:— 


‘*The journey of M. de Saulcy has since been 
published in France, under the title of ‘Voyage 
autour dela Mer Morte.’ Paris: 1853—-in Britain, 
under that of ‘ Journey round the Dead Sea, and 
in the Lands of the Bible.’ 2 Vols. London: 
1853. The public seems to be charmed with his 
pseudo-discoveries. have perused both the 
French and English editions with great care, hop- 
ing to find something to justify M. de Saulcy’s con- 
clusions. This is not the place to enter into a de- 
tailed critical review of his work. I must also say 
that contradictions, erroneous quotations, and false 
hypotheses are so numerous in it, that to refute 
them all would require a book as large as that of 
M. de Saulcy himself. So far as regards his quota- 
tions from Scripture and profane writers, I leave it 
to any one who feels anxious to know the truth to 
form an opinion for himself. From such an ex- 
amination it will at once be evident, that though 
M. de Saulcy had really found ruins at the basis of 
the Salt Mountain, yet the sites of Zoar, Sodom, 
Gomorrah, Admah, and Zeboim, can never have 
been where he imagines. Nevertheless, if a tra- 
veller accompanied by four or five others comes to 
tell us that in such and such a place he has found 
ruins, his testimony cannot at once be rejected by 
those who never have visited the spot ; it is, there- 
fore, of consequence that another traveller should 


bear witness whether his information is or is not. 


worthy of confidence. Well, then, I have followed 
M. de Saulcy’s track in this place with Bedouins of 
the same tribe, of the same shech—Bedouins ac- 
customed to rove about in these localities. I had 
a copy of M. de Saulcy’s manuscript map with me. 
It was, therefore, impossible for me to pass by un- 
noticed the ruins he mentions. With eagerness I 
sought forthem. It was not possible to miss them ; 
nevertheless I have not seen anything which con- 
firms his assertions, and, notwithstanding all his 
assurances, I must set down his discoveries of 
Sodom as the mere work of the imagination. 
M. de Sauley makes an appeal to his fellow- 
travellers for the truth of bis information. I hope 
I shall be allowed to appeal on the opposite side, 
to the testimony of Robinson and Smith, and their 
predecessors. Certainly what might have escaped 
the notice of the latter would not have eluded the 
careful research of the American travellers. 

“It will then be asked, what caused M. de 
Saulcy to run into such errors? I believe his mis- 
placed generosity to Abt Dahtk. From what has 
been given above as a specimen of his rapacity, the 
character of this chieftain must be somewhat 
evident. 

** Abt Dahtk is of the same nature as his fellow- 
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Bedouins. Show him that you are anxious to re- 
cognise in every stone squared off by the hand of 
nature a piece of antiquity ; excite his covetousness 
by presenting him continually with piastres, when- 
ever he shows you something that he calls a ruin : 
and you may be certain that he will show you ruing 
(khurbets) every quarter of an hour, with names 
and surnames ; if not near you, then, at all events, 
at a distance. This is the reason that, in those 
regions of the Bedouins, one hears of so many 
names mentioned by some travellers, which other 
travellers are never able to re-find. I myself have 
repeatedly detected my Bedouin guides in telling 
me stories. To lie is, as it were, daily bread among 
them ; and nothing but a close cross-questioning is 
sufficient to bring out the truth. Nor must it be 
supposed that these Bedouins have much know- 
ledge of ancient history, or care at all about the cor- 
rectness of tradition. Like all other travellers, save 
M. de Saulcy, I have found them most ignorant 
and indifferent about such things. Pilastrves and 
ghazis is all the Bedouin cares for. Is it any 
wonder, then, that M. de Saulcy, after having 
spoiled Abt Dahftk by his continual presents, 
should be deceived by this fellow? Certainly the 
sharp eye of the robber-chief has well discerned the 
weak side of the traveller. 

“ Under these circumstances, then, the caravan 
of M. de Saulcy proceeds along the Salt Mountain, 
—the Jebel Usdim of the Arabs,—at the south- 
western side of the Dead Sea. <A heap of stones, 
already seen and mentioned by Seetzen and Robin- 
son (‘Biblical Researches,’ ii. 482), attracts the 
notice of the French traveller. He is deeply im- 
pressed with it. His imagination gets excited, 
and he forthwith recognises in these stones a part 
of the buildings of the burnt city. These are his 
words :—‘ By ten o’clock we pass close by a hillock, 
fifteen yards in diameter, covered with large rough 
stones, that look as if they had been burnt, and 
which constituted, at some remote and unascertain- 
able period, a part of a round structure imme- 
diately commanding the shore. The sea is only 
thirty yards off to our left, and the mountain side 
not more than twenty in the opposite direction. 
The sight of this building impresses me strongly; 
and my thoughts revert to Sodom. I question 
Abfit Dahftk: ‘What is that?’ ‘ Quasr-Qadim’ 
(‘an ancient castle,’) is the answer. ‘The name?’ 
‘Redjom-el-Mezorrahl.’ (‘The heap of fallen 
stones.’)’ 

‘*Now enthusiasm darkens M. de Saulcy’s 
understanding. ‘For myself,’ he says, ‘I enter- 
tain no doubt that I see before me the ruins of a 
building, which was anciently a part of Sodom. 
The shech, Abt Dahtk, is very explicit on this 
point. When I ask him,—‘ Where is the town of 
Sodom?’ he answers me, ‘Here!’ ‘And did this 
ruin belong to the condemned city ?’—‘ Assuredly.’ 
‘Are there other vestiges of Sodom?’ — ‘Yes; 
there are a great many.’ ‘Where are they?’— 
‘There, and there,’ and he points to the extremity 
of the Salt Mountain, which we have just wound 
along, and the plain, planted with acacias extend- 
ing to the foot of the mountain towards the Ouad- 
ez-Zouerah.’ 

“* Upon this information of Abii Dahtk, M. de 
Saulcy builds a whole system of cities. Zoar—so 
he reasons—cannot be far off. Some days later he 
passes by the same road, and enters the Wadi 
es-Zuweirah. This name corresponds somewhat 
with Zoar. He knows that Irby and Mangles, 
Seetzen and Lynch, have found the ruins of Zoar 
at the entrance of the Wadi Kerak, at the northern 
bay of the south-eastern peninsula of the Dead Sea: 
but this contradicts his discovery. M. de Saulcy, 
therefore, sets to work to overthrow the accounts 
of these travellers, and also of Holy Writ, taking 
the precaution, however, to quote the Scriptures, 
along with such comments of his own, as to make 
tliem appear to plead in his favour. 

* Between Wadi-er- Rmail and Kurcitein he sees 
a place which Abt Dahfik calls Souk-et-Thaemeh, 
and determines at once that it is Admah. Zeboim 
he finds in the heart of Moab; and, finally, Go- 
morrah, not far from the ruins of Jericho. 

‘* Feeling satisfied with having found out the 
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error with regard to Sodom and Zoar, I have not 
given myself any further trouble in looking for the 
other three cities. And, indeed, one need not 
undertake the difficult and dangerous journey to 
the Dead Sea to perceive the absurdity upon which 
M. de Saulcy bases the discovery of the pentapolic 
cities.” 

Before leaving this subject we only add 
some of our author’s remarks on the supposed 
discovery of the site of Zoar, one of the most 

lausible points in M. de Saulcy’s account of 
his journey :— 

‘“An extinct crater—yes, that the abyss of 
Zuweirah certainly is; but to look for Zoar here, 
the city Zoar, ‘the little,’ visible from the plain on 
which Sodom stood—no, impossible. Whatever 
the apparent similarity of the two names may seem 
to indicate, such never couid have been the site of 
Zoar. The present ruin, it is clear, could never 
have been more than a fortress of a very inferior 
description. I should never even think of calling 
it a fortress ; it is merely a fortified building. And 
I believe I should not be far from the truth were I 
to suppose that es-Zuweirah was once a stronghold 
in which the marauding bands, which, as is well 
known, have for ages maintained themselves in 
these regions, were wont to nestle. I was still 
further confirmed in this idea by the small quantity 
of water which I found in a natural stone basin, 
close beside the fortified rock. No great number 
of men, not even a hundred, could have long main- 
tained themselves here, owing to the want of water. 
How M. de Saulcy and his fellow-travellers should, 
in their eager desire to make discoveries, have al- 
lowed themselves to be so misled as to fancy that 
this could ever have been the site of a city, is what 
I can scarcely comprehend. Moreover, as regards 
Zoar, it is a still grosser mistake to look for it here. 
The travels of Irby and Mangles, De Bertou, 
Robinson and Smith, and, not long ago, of the 
American investigators under the command of 
Lieutenant Lynch, might have sufficiently con- 
vinced that gentleman ; while the Scriptures, too, 
show in the clearest manner that Zoar did not lie 
here, but on the Moabitish or east side of the Dead 
Sea. That Zoar belonged to Moab, M. de Saulcy 
well knew, but he has rid himself of the difficulty 
by bringing over the limits of Moab to the western 
side of the Dead Sea, silencing thereby at the same 
time the statements of Jerome and Ptolemzus. 
The hypotheses and pseudo-discoveries of M. de 
Saulcy are all founded on his imaginary discovery 
of Sodom at the north-east base of the Salt moun- 
tain, the Jebel Usdtim of the Arabs.” 

We have devoted considerable space to this 
controversy between the French and Dutch 
travellers, because it has attracted much 
attention on the Continent, and the subject is 
one in which all biblical students must feel 
deep interest. But it occupies comparatively 
little space in M. Van de Velde’s two volumes, 
which contain detailed accounts of his wan- 
derings and explorations in all parts of the 
Holy Land, which will be read with pleasure, 
independent of any points of literary or scien- 
tific disputation. From many passages which 
we have marked we select one which is pecu- 
liarly characteristic of the author’s prot in 
which his tone of mind is well exhibited. He 
is describing his visit to Jacob’s Well near 

Shechem :— 

“Tt was now about eleven o'clock. It was an 
hour later in the day that Jesus sat down there, 
‘being wearied with his journey.’ According to 
the 35th verse of John iv., it must then have been 
the month of January, for the harvest comes on 
here in May, and ‘there were yet four months’ 
until harvest. The flat portion of the valley, 
ploughed and sowed in the days of the early rain, 
in November and December, was already covered 
with a very promising green carpeting of young 
corn-stalks. If the well was not at that time 


covered over with masonry, then must the Saviour, 
on account of his fatigue, have had his back turned 





side of Mount Ebal and to Joseph’s tomb, standing 
at the foot of that mountain about 800 paces dis- 
tant from the well. I placed myself in the same 
position, and could well figure to myself the woman 
with her pitcher on her head, coming down out of 
the valley. He who knows all things, and whose 
free sovereign love has chosen His own to eternal 
life from the foundations of the world, He beheld 
her, the poor. sinner, for whose preservation He 
had come down from heaven, He saw her as she 
came alony under the olive-trees, long before she 
was aware of His being there. And when she 
saw Him, she hesitated, perhaps whether she should 
approach Him, perceiving that He was a Jew. 
But what should she be afraid of, she the lost, who 
had lost all, for whom there seemed to be nothing 
but despair? Therefore she came on, and... . 

“Thus was I musing with myself, as I sat 
alone at the side of the well, and had just begun 
to read the 4th chapter of John, when I was sud- 
denly roused by the blustering voice of a gigantic 
Arab, who had come up without my observing 
him, and addressed me thus, with all the charac- 
teristic repulsiveness and loathsomeness of the 
Arabs :— 

‘“¢Marhhabah chawadja! baksheesh, baksheesh!’ 

‘This disturbance was most unweleome. Think 
what a contrast! To be lost, as it were, in hea- 
venly thoughts, and then all at once to be aroused 
by such a thief-like clamour for baksheesh. He 
was a fellow with a face enough to frighten one, 
filthy and disgusting; so filthy and disgusting as 
none but an Arab can be. I replied to his saluta- 
tion, and begged him to leave me alone. 

«* But no, he had no idea of doing that. 

‘¢ ¢Baksheesh, baksheesh!’ he roared, and sat 
himself down at the well-side, opposite me, at 
the same time taking out his pipe and lighting it 
with such composure, as to convince me that he 
had not the smallest intention to leave me for 
some time at least. © 

‘‘ And before five minutes had elapsed, half a 
dozen of his fellows appeared, who forthwith 
placed themselves all round me in a very social 
circle, so that I had to abandon all thoughts of 
proceeding with my meditations on the favourite 
chapter. 

‘*A chorus of ‘baksheesh!’ with all sorts of 
variations on the same theme, was now raised 
about my ears. I asked them through Philip on 
what pretence they wanted a baksheesh, begging 
at the same time that they would withdraw. Their 
answer was to this effect: ‘The land and the well 
belong to us, and no foreigner has any right to 
come here without paying us a baksheesh. Would 
you like to go down into the well? Here is a rope 
that we have brought with that view. We will 
let you safely down; you can see the well from 
within, and on coming up again pay us a bak- 
sheesh.’ 

‘¢* But what makes you suppose that I want to 
examine your well? I know quite well the appear- 
ance of the well from within, and thus have no 
need to go down into it. Be, then, so good as to 
take your rope home again, and leave me alone.’ 

‘‘T had almost added, ‘then I will give you a 
baksheesh ;’ but I thought, if these rogues see a 
baksheesh is earned by merely allowing a stranger 
to be left alone at- the well, then there is every 
chance that as soon as they are gone, another 
similar party will come down on me, and give me 
still more molestation than these. 

‘©¢Tf the chawadja will not go down into the 
well, then will we go down instead of him, and tell 
him how it looks on our return; but anyhow we 
must have a baksheesh!’ 

“¢¢T have no need of that either. 
I have said. I know all about the inside. Leave 
me alone. I want nothing else. What can make 
you suppose that I want either myself or you to go 
down into the well?’ 

‘¢¢ Why, travellers have been here whom with 
these same hands and with this same rope we have 
let down into the well. Some of our folk went 
down along with them, and we were well paid for 
it. We will let you down as carefully.as we did 
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to the sun, and his face towards the north, to the 


them.’ 


“Oh, thought I, Dr. Wilson, is your generous 
reward the cause of the disturbance I experience ? 
No wonder, after having given these money-wolves 
such a baksheesh as they probably never received 
before, and no wonder when other travellers after 
you, overborne by the vociferations of the Arabs, 
have paid them as much, that they expect to get 
the same from me, and from all others that visit 
Jacob’s well. But thus it ought not to be. We 
are greatly obliged to Mr. Bonar and Dr. Wilson 
for the examination they made of Jacob’s well; 
but now as we know that whereas in Maundrell’s 
time it had a total depth of 105 feet, with 12 feet 
of water, according to Dr. Wilson’s measurement 
its depth is ouly 75 feet, with very little water, 
proving how careful travellers, from Maundrell’s to 
Wilson’s time, must have been to convince them- 
selves, by dropping stones into it, of the truth of 
what Scripture says, ‘the well is deep;’—as we 
know, chiefly from Dr. Wilson, the appearance of 
the inside, namely, a shaft cut through the solid 
rock, of about nine feet in diameter, covered over 
with a cupola-shaped vaulted roof, of which the 
small hole now seen on the ground above forms the 
entrance ;—as, too, Mr. Bonar's Bible that had 
fallen into the well has been brought out again by 
the Samaritan youth Yakftb, whom Dr. Wilson 
had let down into it—one of the most interesting 
incidents told us in the ‘ Lands of the Bible’-—now 
is it high time for these troublesome Arabs, who 
live in the ruins at the foot of Mount Ebal, to 
learn that travellers from henceforth can do without 
them, and that they must do without extorting 
baksheesh from travellers. Once more only will 
there be any need for people going down into the 
well, and that will be when the children of Jacob 
shall again inherit the ground that belonged to 
Jacob, and when they will have to clean out from 
the well the rubbish that has fallen into it. 

‘‘Meanwhile my troublesome company kept by 
me. Now and then, indeed, one would go away 
muttering with a sigh, ‘Insh’ Allah!’ (as God will), 
as if he would say, ‘ Well, as it cannot be helped, 
I must go without baksheesh;’ still, for one that 
went, there sometimes came two in his place. In 
short, they remained about me, sitting smoking 
and talking, clamouring and yawning, over the 
never-ending repetition of ‘Baksheesh, chawadja, 
baksheesh !’ 

‘Great was my disappointment, and my patience 
was sorely tried. I had hoped that: they would 
weary of their fruitless efforts, and leave me in 
peace. But the heart of an Arab seems tougher 
than leather, and knows nothing of concession. 
For four hours and a half I held out, and remained 
quietly sitting at the well; but then I gave it up 
to them. The ‘speaking with Jesus’ at the well 
of the woman of Samaria, was not granted to me. 
I had enough to do to restrain my resentment at 
these troublesome Arabs, and returned homewards 
with a very oppressed mind, while disappointment 
on their side led them to send not a few curses 
after me.” 

The reflections that occurred to the author 
while reading the chapter in the New Testa- 
ment where the scene at the well of Jacob is 
described, are thus recorded. Throughout 
the journey there is perpetual reference of 
the same kind to the sacred scriptures, and 
spiritual applications of the scenes and inci- 
dents of travel :— 

‘« After my return, I once more turned up the 
chapter in John’s Gospel. Nothing disturbed me 
now. And though cast down at first by what I 
had met with at Jacob’s well, I could now better 
comprehend what the Lord said: ‘The hour cometh, 
and now is, when the true worshippers shall wor- 
ship the Father in spirit and in truth: for the 
Father seeketh such to worship Him. God is a 
spirit, and they that worship Him must worship 
Him in spirit and in truth.’ Not at Jerusalem, 
not on this Mount Gerizim, not at Jacob's well, 
not on any of the holy places of Palestine, does 
God desire to be worshipped. The ‘God, that 
made the world, and all things therein, seeing that 
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temples made with hands; neither is worshipped 
with men’s hands, as though He needed anything, 
seeing He giveth to all life, and breath, and all 
things.” ‘Am I a God at hand, saith the Lord, 
and not a God afar off?’ No; ‘in spirit and in 
truth’ is the condition He lays down; and what 
that implies, is shown in many passages of Scrip- 
ture. Isa. xk 1, 2; liii.; lv.; lviii.; Ps. xl. 7— 
10; Matth. xi. 28—30: John xiv. 6; vi. 37; &c., 
leave us not uninformed with respect to that. 

“The lesson I had at Jacob’s well, will, I trust, 
be salutary tome. I learn from it, that with all 
the aversion which may be cherished for the gross 
idolatry of so many of the tourists in Palestine, our 
own hearts may be filled with a refined but not the 
less dangerous sentimentalism in religion, which 
seeks for » foundation fora holy and godly life, and 
for a touchstone of the genuineness and sinecrity 
of one’s faith, in pious impressions and sensotions. 
Oh, the heart of man! Who shall fathom it? 
Deceitful above all things! And for nothing so 
unfitted, so indisposed, as for the believing accepta- 
tion of, and trust in, what God hath spoken for 
our everlasting redemption! We often fancy to 
ourselves, especially after some one or other strong 
proof of God's grace and strong love, that no- 
thing henceforth shall be able to shake our faith. 
But no sooner does the lively idea or feeling of 
that love decline, than it soon appears, from our 
anxiety and depression, how far we are still re- 
moved from that ‘walking by faith and in faith, 
and not by sight.’ And thus with respect to the 
holy places in Palestine. We condemn the wor- 
shipping of such places by the Greeks and Latins; 
but we cherish, at the same time, a secret notion 
that the visiting of these places cannot fail deeply 
to impress us. The occurrences that happened 
there must, we think, come vividly before us, when 
thus transferred to the very spot, and such lively 
conceptions of them must soften our dead stony 
hearts. The Redeemer’s love will thus, we imagine, 
come more plainly and more powerfully before our 
eyes, and the return of love, on our part, towards 
Him, will be awakened even to tears of gratitude! 
In the awakening of that feeling, we will love the 
very ground that once was trodden by the Saviour’s 
feet, and it will be a blessed thing for us to be able 
to pray on such a spot. Call not this any worship 
of the dust, we further argue; for the dust is en- 
deared to us only through Him by whose bodily 
touch it was sanctified—and in the dust it is thus 
He alone, not the dust itself, that is worshipped. 
Who can be scandalized at this? 

‘Oh, lamentable self-deception! 

‘*How very different is the language of the 

“Apostle:—‘ Wherefore henceforth know we no 
man after the flesh; yea, though we have known 
Christ after the flesh, yet now henceforth know we 
him no more.’ Had enjoyment of religious im- 
pressions, and a life of holy sensations been de- 
pendent on the visitation of such holy places, God’s 
word, instead of the oft reiterated and express 
command of the Lord Jesus, to pray to our Father 
which is in heaven for the Holy Ghost, would have 

, contained an injunction, ordering us to make pil- 
grimages to Palestine; and, alas! for those who 
either from remoteness of residence while living at 
the ends of the earth, or from sickness, or from 
want of money, should not be able to undertake 
such pilgrimages. Bitter, soul-corrupting invention 
of men! No; such is not the doctrine of Jesus. 
The life of communion with God, the secret con- 
verse with the Saviour, are quite independent of 
place and country. ‘He that hath my command- 
ments, and keepeth them,’ saith Jesus, ‘he it is 
that loveth me; and he that loveth me shall be 
loved of my Father, and I will love him, and 
‘manifest myself to him.’ ‘If aman love me, he 
will keep my words; and my Father will love him, 
and we will come unto him, and make our abode 
with him.’ 

‘*You will not, then, my dear friend, grudge 
your not having, like me, had it in your power to 
visit Jacob’s well. For my part, I must look back 
with gratitude on the disappointment I experienced 
there. May I not likewise recognise in that expe- 
rience the accomplishment of what the Saviour 


said to the Samaritan woman: ‘The Father seeketh 
such to worship.’ Truly it was a seeking, that 
appointment of the Arabs at the well, which pre- 
vented my wandering into the error of an excited 
religious sentimentalism.” 

M. Van de Velde does not profess to have 
added much to our knowledge of the topo- 
graphy or the antiquities of Palestine. But 
the modesty and caution displayed by him in 
the account of his travels, lead us to put im- 
plicit confidence in whatever he records as 
the result of his personal researches and ob- 
servations. His book is one which will be 
referred to as a record of accurate and trust- 
worthy information, and those who' intend 
to visit these countries, will do well to consult 
it on account of the many useful practical 
hints it contains for the euidance of travellers. 
For those who like to read descriptions of 
Palestine, chiefly from the interest of the 
sacred associations of the place, and who hope 
to have their hearts influenced as well as their 
minds informed by the reports of travellers, 
the work of M. Van de Velde is peculiarly 
adapted. A more devout pilgrim, yet free 
from all superstitious or sentimental pietism, 
has never wandered in the Holy Land; and 
in the record of his observations, while seck- 
ing to advance human knowledge, his main 
design is the illustration of divine truth. 








Theologia Germanica. Edited by Dr. Pfeiffer, 
from the only complete Manuscript yet 
known. ‘Translated from the German ‘by 
Susanna Winkworth. With a Preface by 
the Rey. Charles Kingsley, and a Letter to 
the Translator by the Chevalier Bunsen. 
Longman and Co. 

To this book, written by an unknown author 

about the middle of the fourteenth century, 

Luther said that he owed more than to any 

other, saving the Bible and Saint Augustine. 

“This noble book,” said the Reformer, in a 

prefatory recommendation to an edition pub- 

lished by him in 1518, “ though it be poor and 
rude in words, is so much the richer and more 
wrecious in knowledge and divine wisdom. 

et as many as will read this little book, and 
then say whether theology is a new or an old 
thing among us; for this book is not new. 

But if they say, as before, that we are but 

German theologians, we will not deny it. * * * 

God grant that this book may be spread 

abroad, then we shall find that the German 

theologians are, without doubt, the best theo- 
logians.”” Thus wrote Luther in reference to 
the title of the treatise, and to the identity of 
its doctrines with those which were in his day 
denounced as German novelties. In conse- 
quence of this recommendation no fewer than 
seventeen editions of the work appeared during 

Luther’s lifetime. It has ever since continued 

to be a favourite handbook of devotion in 

Germany, where it has passed through more 

than sixty editions, and it has also been widely 

circulated in France and the Netherlands by 
means of Latin, French, and Flemish transla- 
tions. That such a work should not ere this 
have been translated into English is somewhat 
ge but it new appears in a form and 
under auspices which will secure for it due 
attention. In a letter to the translator, dated 


St. Leonards, 11th May, 1854, the Chevalier 
Bunsen gives an analysis of the book, with 
remarks on the school of theology from which 
it issued. Some portions of the Chevalier’s 
interesting letter will best introduce the trea- 
tise to our readers :-— 

“I may begin by saying that, with Luther, I 














rank this short treatise next to the Bible, but unlike 
him, should place it before rather than after St, 
Augustine. That school of pious, learned, and pro- 
found men of which this book is, as it were, the 
popular catechism, was the Germanic counterpart 
of Romanic scholasticism, and more than the re- 
vival of that Latin theology which produced so many 
eminent thinkers, from Augustine, its father, to 
Thomas Aquinas, its last great genius, whose death 
did not take place until after the birth of Dante, 
who again was the contemporary of the Socrates of 
the Rhenish school,—Meister Eckart, the Domi- 
nican. ; 

‘The theology of this school was the first protest 
of the Germanic mind against the Judaism and 
formalism of the Byzantine medieval Churches, - 
the hollowness of science to which scholasticisin had 
led, and the rottenness of society which a pompous 
hierarchy strove in vain to conceal, but had not the 
power nor the will to correct. Eckart and Tauler, 
his pupil, brought religion home from fruitless 
speculation, and reasonings upon imaginary or im- 
possible suppositions, to man’s own heart and to the 
understanding of the common people, as Socrates did 
the Greek philosophy. There is both a remarkable 
anilogy and a striking contrast between the great 
Athenian and those Dominican friars. Socrates 
did full justice to the deep ethical ideas embodied 
in the established religion of his country and its 
venerated mysteries, which he far preferred to the 
shallow philosophy of the sophists ; but he dis- 
suaded his pupils from seeking an initiation into 
the mysteries, or at least from resting their convic- 
tions and hopes upon them, exhorting them to rely 
not upon the oracles of Delphi, but upon the oracle 
in their own bosom. The ‘Friends of God,’ on 
the other hand, believing (like Dante) most pro- 
foundly in the truth of the Christian religion, on 
which the established church of their age, notwith- 
standing its corruptions, was essentially founded, 
recommended submission to the ordinances of the 
church as a wholesome preparatory discipline for 
many minds. Like the saint of Athens, however, 
they spoke plain truth to the people. To their 
disciples, and those who came to them for instrue- 
tion, they exhibited the whole depth of that real 
christian philosophy, which opens to the mind after 
all scholastic conventionalism has been thrown 





away, and the soul listens to the response which’ 


Christ’s Gospel and God’s creation find in a sincere 
heart and a self-sacrificing life;—a philosophy 
which, eonsidered merely as a speculation, is far 
more profound than any scholastic system. But, 
in a style that was intelligible to all, they preached 
that no fulfilment of rites and ceremonies, nor of 
so-called religious duties,—in fact, no outward 
works, however meritorious, can either give peace 
to man’s conscience, nor yet give him strength to 
bear up against the temptations of prosperity and 
the trials of adversity. 

“In following this course they brought. the 
people back from hollow profession and real despair, 
to the blessings of gospel religion, while they 
opened to philosophic minds a new career of thought. 
By teaching that man is justified by faith, and by 
faith alone, they prepared the popular intellectual 
element of the Reformation ; by teaching that this 
faith has its philosophy, as fully able to carry con- 
viction to the understanding, as faith is to give 
peace to the troubled conscience, they paved the 
way for that spiritual philosophy of the mind, of 
which Kant. laid the foundation. But they were 
not controversialists, as the Reformers of the six: 
teenth century were driven to be by their position, 
and not men of science exclusively, as the masters 
of modern philosophy in Germany were and are. 
Although most of them friars, or laymen connected 
with the religious orders of the time, they were men 
of the people and men of action. They preached 
the saving faith to the people in churches, in hos- 
pitals, in the streets, and public places. In the 
strength of his faith, Tauler, when he had been al- 
ready for years the universal object of admiration 
as x theologian and preacher through all the free 
cities on the Rhine, from Basle to Cologne, humbled 
himself, and remained silent for the space of two 
years, after the mysterious layman had shown him 
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the insufficiency of his scholastic learning and 
preaching. In the strength of this faith, he braved 
the Pope’s Interdict, and gave the consolations of 
religion to the people of Strasburg, during the 
dreadful plague which depopulated that flourishing 
city. For this faith, Eckart suffered with patience 
slander and persecution, as formerly he had borne 
with meekness, honours and praise. For this faith, 
Nicolaus of Basle, who sat down as a humble 
stranger at Tauler’s feet to become the instrument 
of his real enlightenment, died a martyr in the 
flames. In this sense, the ‘Friends of God’ were, 
like the Apostles, men of the people and practical 
Christians, while as men of thought, their ideas 
contributed powerfully to the great eiforts of the 
European nations in the sixteenth century.” 

The Chevalier Bunsen then gives a short 
summary of the doctrinal principles of the 
‘Theologia Germanica,’ pointing out the bear- 
ings of the work upon various developments 
of Christian fruth in subsequent times. He 
adds, “ This small but golden treatise has been 
now, for almost forty years, an unspeakable 
comfort to me, and to many Christian friends 
to whom I had the happiness of introducing 
it.” The concluding words of Chevalier 
Bunsen’s letter have an affecting interest, from 
the circumstances of his personal position to 
which they refer (p. lxv.) To the recom. 
mendations thus strongly expressed, Mr. 
Kingsley, the editor, gives his endorsement, 
not without caution, against unreserved ap- 
pro val of all the contents of the book. There 
1s certainly a tendency throughout to mystical 
pietism, instead of the natural and healthy 
tone of true Christianity. Luther seems to 
have feared the influence of this tendency, for, 
in one chapter which speaks of the duty of 
self-annihilation and of ‘ becoming perfect in 
a life of contemplation,” in the edition pub- 
lished by him, he substituted, for some of the 
author’s advices, this short and characteristic 
eounsel—‘ Wherefore we should at all times 
give diligent heed to the works of God and 
‘His commandments, movings, and admoni- 
tions, and not to the works or commandments 
of men.” In the text of the present transla- 
tion the original passages are restored. Whiat- 
ever criticisms may occur to’ well-instructed 
Protestants, they cannot but appreciate the 
work as an exposition of doctrinal truth and an 
aid to devotional feeling, wonderful for the 
period when it was produced. ‘The historical 
introduction by the translator contains some 
interesting notices of the religious condition 
of Germany during two centuries previous to 
the Lutheran Reformation. 











Fern Leaves from Fanny's Portfolio. Second 
Series. Auburn, U.S.: Miller and Co. 
London: Sampson Low, Son and Co. 

Tis second series of Fern Leaves from 

Fanny’s Portfolio is as miscellaneous in its 

contents and sprightly in its style as the first. 

With American readers the work is sure to 

be popular, and there is much to render it 

attractive to English readers also. If there 
are many errors of taste to condemn, there 
are ornaments of fancy to admire, and a sub- 
stantial body of good sense and right feeling 
to approve in most of the sketches. Hear, for 
mstance, the kindly way in which rebuke is 
given to the perpetrators of a wrong, too fre- 
quent in America, where the voluntary system 
of supporting the Christian ministry prevails. 

ong Dissenters in England the spirit of 

this paper on “ An Aged Minister Voted a 
ismission” might be urged usefully :— 
“Your minister is ‘superannuated,’ is he? Well, 

calla parish meeting, and vote him a dismission ; 








hint that his usefulness is gone; that he is given 
to repetition ; that he puts his hearers to sleep. 
Turn him adrift, like a blind horse, or a lame house 
dog. Never mind that he has grown gray in 
your thankless service—that he has smiled upon 
your infants at the baptismal font, given them 
lovingly away in marriage to their hearts’ chosen, 
and wept with you when Death’s shadow darkened 
your door. Never mind that he has laid aside his 
pen, and listened many a time, and oft, with cour- 
teous grace, to your tedious, prosy conversations, 
when his moments were like gold dust; never mind 
that he has patiently and uncomplainingly accepted 
at your hands the smallest pittance that would sus- 
tain life, because. ‘the Master’ whispered in his ear, 
‘Tarry here till I come.’ Never mind that the 
wife of his youth, whom he won from a home of 
luxury, is broken down with privation and fatigue, 
and your thousand unnecessary demands upon her 
strength, patience, and time. Never mind that his 
children, at an early age, were exiled from the 
parsonage roof, because there was not ‘bread 
enough and to spare,’ in their father’s house. 
Never mind that his library consists only of a Bible, 
a Concordance, anda Dictionary; and that to the 
luxury of a religious newspaper he has been long 
years a stranger. Never mind that his wardrobe 
would be spurned by many a mechanic in our 
cities; never mind that he has ‘risen early and sat 
up late,’ and tilled the ground with weary limbs, 
for earthly ‘manna,’ while his glorious intellect lay 
in fetters—for you. Never mind all that; call a 
parish meeting, and vote him ‘superannuated.’ 
Don’t spare him the starting tear of sensibility, or 
the flush of wounded pride, by delicately offering 
to settle a colleague, that your aged pastor may rest 
on his staff in grateful, gray-haired independence. 
No! turn the old patriarch out; give him time to 
go to the moss-grown church-yard, and say farewell 
to his unconscious dead, and then give ‘the right 
hand of fellowship’ to some beardless, pedantic, 
noisy college boy, who will save your sexton -the 
trouble of pounding the pulpit cushions; and who 
will tell you and the Almighty, in his prayers, all 
the political news of the week.” 

In a paper entitled ‘Insignificant Tove,’ 
these words, occurring in the sentence heading 
the article, form the text of a tirade worthy 
of the dignity of an American citizeness :— 


“¢¢- You, young, loving creature, who dream of 
your lover By night and by day—you fancy that he 
does the same of you? One hour, perhaps, your pre- 
sence has captivated him, subdued him even to 
weakness, the next, he will be in the world, work- 
ing his way as a man among men, forgetting, for 
the time being, your very existence. Possibly, if 
you saw him, his outer self, so hard and stern, so 
different from the self you know, would strike you 
with pain. Or else his inner and diviner self, higher 
than you dream of, would turn coldly from your 
insignificant love.’ 

‘* «Insignificant love!!’ TI like that. More es- 
pecially when out of ten couple you meet, nine of 
the wives are as far above their husbands, in point 
of mind, as the stars are above the earth. For the 
credit of the men I should be sorry to say how 
many of them would be minus coats, hats, panta- 
loons, cigars, &c., were it not for their wives’ earn- 
ings; or how many smart speeches and able ser- 
mons have been concocted by their better halves, 
(while rocking the cradle,) to be delivered to the 
public at the proper time, parrot fashion, by the 
lords of creation. Wisdom will die with the men, 
there’s no gainsaying that ! 

“Catch a smart, talented, energetic woman, and 
it will puzzle you to find a man that will compare 
with her for go-aheadativeness. The more ob- 
stacles sheencounters, the harder she struggles, and 
the more you try to put her down, the more you 
wont do it. Children are obliged to write under 
their crude drawings, ‘This is a dog,’ or ‘This isa 
horse.’ If it were not for coats and pants, we should 
be obliged to label, ‘This is a man,’ in ninety-nine 
cases out of a hundred ! 

**¢ Insignificant love!” Why does a man offer 
himself a dozen times to the same woman? Pity 
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to take so much pains for such a trifle! ‘ Insigni- 
ficant love!’ Who gets you on your feet again, 
when you fail in business, by advancing the nice 
little sum settled on herself by her anxious pa? 
Who cheers you up, when your nerves are all in a 
double-and-twisted knot, and you come home with 
your face long as the moral law? Who wears her 
old bonnet three winters, while you smoke, and 
drive, and go to the opera? Who sits up till the 
small hours, to help you find the way up your own 
staircase ? Who darns your old coat, next morning, 
just as if you were a man, instead of a brute ? 
And who scratches any woman’s eyes out, who 
dares insinuate that her husband is superior to 
you? + 

*« Tnsignificant love!’ I wish I knew the man 
who wrote that article! I'd appoint his funeral to- 
morrow, and it should come off, too! !” 


Of the sketches in comic vein, one entitled 
‘A Moving Tale’ is founded on a series of 
family troubles in removing, similar to the 
amusing piece now on the stage under the 
same name at the Adelphi. We give, as 
appropriate to the similar event recently wit- 
“aed among us, the account of the opening 
of the Crystal Palace:— 

“*Such a crowd, such a rush, such a confusion 
I never expect to see again. Equestrians and pe- 
destrians ; omnibuses and carriages; soldiers, civil- 
ians and uncivil-ians; carts and curricles ; city 
exquisites, and country nondescripts; men on the 
run; wemen tiptoe-ing, with all sails spread ; 
papas in a putter; fat men sweltering ; lean men, 
with tempers as sharp as their bones, ruthlessly 
pushing through the crowd ; musicians perspiring 
in tuneful agony; thermometer evidently on a 
spree ; shirt-collars prostrate ; dust everywhere ; 
police nowhere ; everybody in somebody’s way ; 
—whizz — buzz— rattle — bang — crash — smash ; 
‘Oh dear! where's Pa ?’—‘Sarah Maria, take care 
of your flounces.’— ‘Get out of the way, can’t you ?” 
—‘Take your cane out of my eye, will you ?— 
‘Mr. Jones, just-see the way that baby’s best bonnet 
is jammed !’—‘ Hurry !’—‘I can’t hurry: somebody 
has trod on my skirt, and burst off the hooks ; so 
much for not letting me wear Bloomers! What a 
figure I cut, to appear before the President, and no 
chance to apologize, Mr. Jones !’ 

‘*_ Well; it’s eleven o'clock, and after several 
abortive attempts, we succeed in arresting an omni- 
bus, labelled ‘for the Hippodrome and Crystal 
Palace.’ Away we go—dashing through the crowd, 
regardless of limbs, vehicular or human. Broadway 
is lined, on either side, with a dense throng of ques- 
tionable looking expectants, waiting ‘to see the 
procession.’ Short people are at a discount ; no 
chance for the poor wretches, strain and tiptoe it as 
they will. One tall man, who evidently knew the 
worth of his inches, seemed to think himself too 
valuable to be let out all at once; so he elevated 
himself, jack-screw fashion, letting out one link of 
his vertebral column after another, until he towered 
above his neighbours like a pine tree among scrub 
oaks. What altitude he finally reached, I am 
unable to say, as he was still on his way up (like 
Jack’s bean-stalk) when our omnibus passed him. 

‘** Everything comes in use once in seven years, 
says the old proverb. I had often wondered of 
what earthly use could be the tottering brick-piles 
which disfigure every block in Broadway. To-day, 
I was enlightened; they served admirably as points 
of observation for the more adventurous specta- 
tors, and each pile was covered with eager gazers. 
The windows overlooking Broadway were all filled 
with neatly dressed ladies, and as the eye swept 
through this magnificent thoroughfare, the rushing 
vehicles, the swaying, motley multitudes, the gaily 
dressed ladies, the waving flays and banners which 
floated over the more public and prominent edifices, 
presented an ever varying panorama, that was far 
from being the least attractive and impressive fea- 
ture of the day. I have often thought when the 


people come out ‘to see a sight,’ that they them- 
selves are far more imposing than what they came 
to see. 





~ On entering the Palace, we (my companion 
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and I) found that allthe most eligible seats were 
already occupied, and that what were left were 
reserved for some man of straw and his wife. It 
was no use to show one’s ticket. ‘You mustn’t sit 
here !’—‘Youmustn’t sit there !"—‘Youcan’t stand 
in that place !’"— ‘ You can’t go there!’—‘ You can’t 
come here!’—and so the throng went forlornly 
about and around—old men and maidens—heads of 
families—clergymen— elegant ladies—all sorts of 
people—seeking places whereon they might rest, 
and finding none. We finally resolved on action, 
seized a couple of boxes of workmen’s tools, emptied 
the contents on the floor, and converted the boxes 
into comfortable seats, in the most commanding 
position in the eastern gallery, notwithstanding the 
impertinent expostulations of the rosetéed officers. 

** Above us was the lofty stained dome, a most 
imposing feature ; flags of all nations waved from 
the latticed balconies ; beneath, the jewelled arms of 
ladies fair gleamed and flashed in the sunlight. 
Directly below us was Marochetti’s equestrian statue 
of Washington, of colossal proportions. Years 
ago, dear general, you rode into my young affec- 
tions on that very horse, as represented on a nine- 
penny printed cotton handkerchief, given me as a 
‘reward of merit’ for correctly ‘declining to love’ 
-—(I wish I had always declined it!) In the imme- 
diate neighbourhood, our eye rested on a gigantic 
statue of Webster. There were his features, cer- 
tainly, all correct, by line and plummet; but wheie's 
the expression? It was soulless and corpse-like—it 
failed to magnetize me. 

** An hour has passed; our eyes are weary with 
gazing ; still, no President. The singers have 
taken their places—the organ has emitted one or 
two premonitory subterranean grumbles, and the 
platform is beginning to fill with lesser dignitaries. 
The richly-cushioned Presidential chair has been 
wheeled about in the most inviting locality; a huge 
bouquet is placed under it by way of bait, but still 
the President doesn’t nibble! So we bide our time 
with what patience we may—though the thought 
of a glass of ice-water, or a cake, occasionally 
quenches our patience and patriotism. 

‘* Another hour has passed! Even feminine 
curiosity cannot exist much longer on such unsub- 
stantial aliment as pontifical robes and empty 
glitter. My companion is certainly a wizard! 
He has conjured up some ice cream and cake :— 
now I shall have strength to cheer the President. 
Here he comes, God bless him! You wont see a 
sight like that out of America. The representative 
of a mighty nation—one of the mightiest on earth 
—receiving the homage of expectant thousands, 
standing without ‘star’ or ‘order,’ or insignia of 
power, other than that with which the Almighty 
has stamped him. No ‘body guard,’ no hedging 
him in from the people. It is sublime! 

‘* Now the Bishop reads an eloquent prayer ; 
then follows an ode, sung to the time-honoured 
tune of ‘Old Hundred,’ echoing from hundreds of 
voices, through those deep naves, with such thrill- 
ing majesty that you feel as if wings were growing 
from out your shoulders, and you must soar; and 
suggesting the song of the redeemed, sung by thou- 
sands and tens of thousands, before the great 
White Throne. 

** Now the speeches commence—but as I see a 
whole army of reporters down below, I shall use 
their ears instead of my own, and make my escape 
while an omnibus is to be had. Some day, when 
the President is not present to eclipse them, I shall 
return and examine all the chefs d’euvres of art 
here collected. 

“ —_Stay! here's a pretty conceit I must look at, 
as we pass along out—a mock garden of moss and 
flowers, about the size of a lady’s work-table, from 
the centre of which plays a fountain of eau de 
cologne, beneath whose drops any lady can per- 
fume her kerchief en passant, a dainty invention 
for a boudoir. Need I say its birthplace is Paris. 

‘*There’s the statue of the Amazonian Queen, 
startled by the sudden spring of a tiger at her 
horse’s throat. Hartshorn and smelling salts, it’s 
alive!—no; it is lifeless bronze, but so full of 
vitality and expression, it makes me shiver to look 
at it. 











“* Now my eye is arrested by an imposing group 
of Thorwaldsen, Christ and his Apostles.’ It is 
not my Christ. It is not He who said, ‘Suffer 
little children to come unto me.’ It is not He who 
said to the weeping Magdalen, ‘ Neither do I con- 
demn thee.’ It is not He who raised for the meek 
Mary, the dead Lazarus. It is not He who, 
dying, cried, ‘Father, forgive them; they know 
not what they do.’ It is a form, stern, unbend- 
ing, forbidding. My heart refuses its allegiance. 

“* But I fear Iam wearying the reader; so, let 
me close by saying, that what astonished me more 
than anything else, was the appearance of four of 
the most consummate Anaves in the world. They 
occupied conspicuous positions during the public 
exercises, and in fact, all the time I was there. 
Indeed, I am informed that they have been in 
regular attendance ever since the Palace was 
opened, notwithstanding they are well known, not 
only to the police, but to the officers of the exhibi- 


tion. It is even whispered that the latter named, 


gentlemen connive at their attendance, unblush- 
ingly bestow many attentions upon them, and will, 
undoubtedly, permit them to be present during the 
entire exhibition. That the public may know and 
recognise them, I will give their names: they are 
the North Nave, the South Nave, the East Nave, 
and the West Nave!” 

The scene as here described is thoroughly 
American in its character, and the sketch is 
very characteristic of the writer’s style, in 
which there too frequently occur coarse ex- 
pressions or paltry puns, with other literary 
escapades which better taste wouid have 
shunned. 








Voltaire and his Times. By L. ¥F. Bungener, 
Author of the ‘ History of the Council of 
Trent.’ Authorized Translation. Con- 
stable and Co. 

Julian; or, the Close of an Era. By L. F. 
Bungener. 2vols. Hall, Virtue, and Co. 

Havre already fully described the scope and 

subjects of M. Bungener’s series of historical 

works, in noticing (‘L. G.,’ 1853, pp. 547, 

1187) the former volumes, ‘ The Preacher and 

the King; or, Bourdaloue in the Court of 

Louis XIV.,’ and the ‘ Priest and the Hugue- 

not; or, Persecution in the Age of Leuis XV.,’ 

we shall on the present occasion merely give 

some extracts from the concluding volumes of 
the series in which the history is brought 
down to the close of the eighteenth century. 

With the same historical accuracy and philo- 

sophical judgment, exhibited in the attractive 

form of narrative as in the former volumes, 

M. Bungener continues his graphic illustra- 

tions of the condition of France after the 

suppression of the Protestant faith, and of 
the rapid progress of society towards the hor- 
rible gulf of the Revolution. In the account 
of the age of Louis XV. the author intro- 
duced Voltaire, along with Diderot, D’Alem- 
bert, Helvetius, and the Encyclopedists, 
who commenced the war of Infidelity against 

Christianity as represented by the Romish 

Church. Voltaire now appears as the man 

of the new era of infidelity and scepticism, 

the dark shadows of which begin to cover the 
land before the close of the era, of which 

‘ Julian,’ the last work in the series, gives 

a description. In an introductory disserta- 

tion on the spirit of the Voltairian epoch, a 

statement of the author’s views appears, the 

details of which are historically illustrated in 
the body of the work. There is great fair- 
ness as well as truth in the representation 
given of the character and influence of Vol- 
taire, as well as of Rousseau and other leaders 
of public opinion in those times :— 

‘‘Some have thrown back on Voltairian impiety 
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all the excesses with which liberty came to be 
stained ; others—those who made little account of 
religion, and much, as Voltaire did, of social order 
—have attributed the subversion of it to Rousseau : 
others, in fine, like Bernardin de St. Pierre, have 
openly maintained that the latter was the good ge- 
nius of his age, and Voltaire the bad. 

‘* These special distinctions have in our days been 
renounced ; but they have been unhappily renewed 
in the appreciation made of the men and systems 
actually existing. People dread to condemn men 
in the mass; they persist in choosing among the 
demolishers. Some—those, to wit, who call things 
by their proper names—are condemned ; still satis- 
faction is felt, it seems, when some extenuating 
circumstance can be pointed out, and one can find 
an excuse for not pronouncing as the first warmth 
of indignation would dictate. Others, and these 
the greater number—men who either do not know 
or do not say the last word—people think them- 
selves obliged to treat as honest thinkers, only as 
somewhat fickle, somewhat hollow, and ready, for 
the rest, to return to the right way when the mines 
they have been digging shall have exploded. 

‘‘Ah! no doubt those grand destructives of the 
eighteenth century would have returned also, had 
they seen what their work was to comé to in the 
hands of their adepts. Call to mind Raynal and 
his courageous letter, Condorcet and his bloody 
despair. Yes, Voltaire would have denounced the 
Reign of Terror very differently from the way in 
which he denounced that of the League ; he would 
not assuredly have spared so many new follies the 
lash of his old scourge. As for Rousseau, I love 
to figure him to myself snatching from the hands 
of Robespierre those pages, so gentle in form, so 
ruthless in reality, in which the man of the guillo- 
tine had learned coolly to calculate how many heads 
had to be taken off in order that the Social Con- 
tract might become the gospel of France. Voltaire 
and Rousseau, the day on which a Marat was given 
them as their companion in sepulture and in glory, 
seem in my ears to mutter with rage in their dust ; 
I think I see them start up, and thrust him from 
them with horror. 

“Such is the rehabilitation I offer them. On 
this ground I am ready almost to stretch forth a 
fraternal hand to them across the tomb. If this 
be any compensation, I will grant it them, and 
with all my heart, every time I shall have per- 
mitted myself to try and to condemn them. But 
to curb my feelings, and to absolve them because 
they did not, in set terms, command the evil that 
was done in their names—never; and would to 
God well-meaning people had never indulged such 
weakness, either towards the living or towards the 
dead! We should not, in that case, now be where 
we are. Do all justice to whatever may be found 
here and there of generous instincts in that chaos ; 
say, if you will, that the eighteenth century pre- 
pared the world for the reign of more than one 
great principle which Christianity had proclaimed 
in vain; but forget not that it has done this while 
trampling under foot those very principles, and that 
their establishment would prove its definitive con- 
demnation. In visiting the fields that have been 
fertilized by the ashes of Etna and Vesuvius, you 
may admire how good is made to come out of evil ; 
but you would not, for all that, make those terrible 
volcanoes the benefactors of the countries in which 
they stand, and you would view with pity the men 
who would erect altars to them. 

‘But granting that the history of the eighteenth 
century were a little less our own, it would still 
be interesting to examine how forces so diverse 
concurred towards the same result, and, to retwm 
to our two names, how Voltaire and Rousseau 
could have been, at the same time, at the head of 
the same generation. : 

‘*One, I have said—Voltaire, to wit-—led while 
following ; the other will be found to lead only in 
breaking with the age; but this will still be found 
to be, at bottom, only a particular manner of fol- 
lowing it, and serving it according to its tastes— 
for this age is fond of contrasts, opposition, and 
surprises. The former laughed at social prejudices, 
and respected them ; the latter will tell you that a 
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king ought not to hinder his son from marrying 
the woman of his choice, were she the hangman’s 
daughter. You suppose that this very expression 
will revolt people. Not at all; it will please by its 
very bluntness. Voltaire you will find exclaiming 
against it in vain. For the first time you will find 
Voltaire not listened to, and fair ladies themselves 
siding with him whom, in his indignation, Voltaire 
called ‘I know not what sort of savage knave.’ 

“The one, accordingly, thought men naturally 
bad, and dealt gently with them; the other called 
them naturally good, and yet loaded them with 
abuse. According to Voltaire, the remedy is in 
civilization ; according to Rousseau, it is civilization 
that has spoilt all. The one pushes you blindly 
forward towards a future big with storms; the 
other thrusts you poetically back upon a savage 
past, anterior to all known times, and even to the 
ancient golden age. He well knows that he aims 
at the impossible, but he pleases himself with it, 
and holds to it, were it for nothing but to be able 
to say that people don’t listen to him, that man- 
kind are no longer in a condition to comprehend 
him. Voltaire promises happiness as soon as 
people shall have destroyed certain things, and, in 
particular, Christianity; Rousseau maintains that 
people will never destroy enough, and that all pro- 
gress, meanwhile, will be found one chain, one 
disorder, one corruption more. He does not hate 
Christianity in itself, and, of all advances, it is 
that which, he pardons the most; but it is one, 
and, worse still, it is the source of more. Christi- 
anity, accordingly, will be found, from that alone, 
excluded from a system in which savage life is the 
beau idéal ; and while its grand crime, for Voltaire, 
was its having put the drag on civilization, its 
grand fault, in the eyes of Rousseau, was its hay- 
ing smoothed the way for it. 

“Tn their whole character and movements, we 
see the same diversity, the same contrasts. The 
one does his best to add to the influence of talents, 
that of position and riches; the other glories in 
being nothing, and in having nothing. Voltaire 
speaks of ‘my chiteau,’ and is none the prouder at 
bottom; Rousseau complains of the high price of 
bread, and you can see pride peeping through the 
holes in his mantle. They both spend their lives in 
complaints—the poor man of his voluntary poverty, 
the rich one of his failing health, still endurable 
after living eighty years. But Voltaire passes 
jests on his maladies, even when real; Rousseau 
would fair: that the whole human race should weep 
with him over his, even when imaginary. Often, 
moreover, they both make themselves ridiculous— 
the one by his seriousness about trifles, the other 
by his levity on the gravest subjects. But the 
latter, with his inexhaustible malice, is sometimes 
kindly ; the former, with his universal philan- 
thropy, has always some gall in his ink, and some- 
times a great deal. Even when he is in the right, 
his tone is that of a sophist rather than of the man 
who is himself convinced; Voltaire, even when in 
the wrong, is natural, and, in some sort, candid. 
y ou find him lie, and that often; but he does not 
mix up with his lies fervent apostrophes to truth 
and virtue. He makes victims, and boasts of 
doing so; Rousseau tries to make them, yet, to 
hear him speak, you would think there is no victim 
but himself. He loves to say and to believe that 
he is surrounded with enemies—he makes it his 
glory to agree with nobody; and V oltaire, on the 
contrary, loves to repeat that everybody is of his 
way of thinking, except some downright fools, to 
whom public reason will soon have done justice. 
An independent and great lord, he is thankful for 
the services of the smallest persons; Rousseau, on 
the contrary, needs help from everybody, and you 
cannot be of use to him, but forthwith he sets 
himself to hate you. He is, on the whole, not so 
good as his writings; Voltaire is often better than 
his. 

‘*The same diversity, in fine, appears in the in- 
fluence which they proceeded, in parallel lines, to 
exercise on the epoch in which they lived. Voltaire 
carried opinion along with him ; but as he taught 
men only to deny, and preached in fact no system, 
he had not, and could not have, disciples properly 











so called. Rousseau had disciples, and even en- 
thusiastic ones. ‘To say the truth, he could hardly 
have any other, for there is no middle course with 
him. People love him, or they hate him ; he is 
listened to as an oracle, or thrust off as a fool. 
Voltaire, on the contrary, will be found to have 
influenced even those who detested him—that clergy 
whom he lashed, those old magistrates who would 
fain have had it in their power to burn him along 
with his books. We spoke of him as having no 
disciples : let us rathér say that he had but one, 
that one, however, being all the world, including 
Rousseau. But the latter was destined to become 
more particularly the master of characters, the 
generator of future individualities. He was to 
unite together in one family all the men whose lot 
it was to influence, for good or evil. the transfor- 
mations which Voltaire had prepared for him—to 
inspire, at the same time, Mirabeau and the author 
of ‘ Paul and Virginia,’ Robespierre and Chateau- 
briand.” 


A more elaborate parallel has rarely been 
drawn between these two Corypheuses of the 
Infidel School, and M. Bungener’s general 
estimate of them will gain the assent of most 
readers. In- the course of the narrative 
the outline of Voltaire’s character as here 
sketched is carefully filled up. While the 
view of his moral character is very revolting, 
he does not gain intellectually by closer ex- 
amination. Even with respect to the prodi- 
gious activity of mind, as displayed in the 
voluminous multitude of his writings, our 
wonder is somewhat diminished after reading 
the following remarks on the celerity and the 
fecundity of authors :— 


‘* However dangerous the shameless haste of the 
present day may appear, we cannot but feel asto- 
nished at the slowness of former times. One is 
tempted to ask, how authors by profession, and 
men of talent, encouraged, moreover, by ‘success, 
could write so little. 

“We shall not go back to Malherbe, who main- 
tained, that after writing a poem of a hundred lines, 
one ought to repose for a year. Tallemant’s 
‘Historiettes’ give some curious details on the 
sluggishness of the father of French poetry, or 
rather of French versification. A friend, who had 
lost his wife, asked him to write some verses on 
this calamity, and by the time they were made, his 
friend had married again. 

“The seventeenth and the eighteenth century 
saw many authors who never wrote more than a 
single volume all their lives. The greater number, 
shall we be told, did well in keeping to that? No 
doubt; but there were some, too, whom posterity 
would have been happy to greet with a heavier 
baggage. 

“Look at Boileau. Some have amused them- 
selves with calculating how many lines of verse he 
wrote. From 1660 to 1670, a little more than 
two thousand ; from 1670 to 1680, a little more 
than three thousand; from 1680 to 1690, none ; 
from 1690 to 1700, less than a thousand; from 
1700 to 1705, eight or nine hundred. This gives 
a total of seven ‘thousand, spread over forty-five 
years; being about two days and a half for each 
line. In his most fertile period (1670 to 1680), 
you have not a line a day; and when after ten 
years’ intermission, he begins to rhyme again, we 
find four days for every line he produced. 

“*Look at Racine. He composed not quite so 
sluggishly, and he composed more ; yet how small 
the number is for so long a career! How many 
years without producing any! How little eager- 
ness to gather new laurels! But for Madame 
de Maintenon, who made him write ‘ Esther’ 
and ‘ Athalie,’ the silence he had maintained since 
writing ‘Phédre’ would have been prolonged, to 
all appearance, to the day of his death; and he 
had not completed his thirty-eighth year when 
Phédre was acted ! 

‘‘Look, after him, at Crebillon. In his life, 
nine plays embrace a period of more than fifty years, 
twenty-two of which elapsed between the seventh 





and the eighth, which he was always announcing, 
yet which was never ready—Catilina. ‘ Quousque 
tandem, Catilina!’ said the wits. But he pro- 
ceeded none the faster, and he was near eighty 
when he made up his mind to give it to the world. 

“‘This want of eagerness to make the most of 
glory once acquired, may be explained likewise, in 
part, by the eagerness of the public to keep that 
glory in its remembrance. Had Crebillon seen 
himself in any danger of being forgotten, it is to 
be believed that he would not have set himself 
so much at his ease. Once in possession of a 
certain renown, an author was sure of preserving 
it as long as he did not compromise it by producing 
some inferior work; he had no need, as at the 
present day, to be perpetually reviving a remem- 
brance which so many engrossing occupations are 
ever tending to efface. No man, now-a-days, 
can repose upon his laurels; no man, at least, 
without a prodigious effort of philosophical indiffer- 
ence, can voluntarily remain in that obscurity, in 
which every man who does not keep his admirers 
in exercise speedily disappears. In former days, 
a single instance of success lasted for a lifetime. 
Had you done no more than write a single sonnet, 
you were to the end of your days, and in the eye of 
everybody, the author of that sonnet—a wit, a poet. 
Now-a-days, one no longer says, ‘He wrote this 
or that ;’? but one asks, ‘ What is he doing? And 
however short the time during which this question 
may have been asked without getting an answer, 
people cease to put it any more. We know in 
France but one exception, that of M. Xavier de 
Maistre, who has become and remained celebrated 
in consequence of having written three or four 
small works; moreover, it is probable that his 
social position has contributed not a little to this 
result. Whoever does not increase, decreases. 
The activity of authors must keep pace with the 
activity of the age. The old palm branches of 
success wither up in the hands of those who are 
not always gathering them afresh. 

“The eighteenth century was already, on this 
point, remote from the seventeenth; but less 
perhaps than one would imagine. The fever was 
rather without than within ; there was more move- 
ment than work, more noise than serious agitation. 
The public was not really exacting. The smallest 
services once rendered were willingly remembered 
by the philosophical world, and that world included 
almost everybody. The slightest titles to glory 
preserved themselves inact almost indefinitely. 

‘«There was, we say, more movement than work. 
On this point, too, as in every other thing, Voltaire 
was the type of his age. ; 

“‘This may appear a paradox. Voltaire is sup- 
posed to have worked enormously. Sixty or 
seventy volumes, according to the editions, seem to 
put this beyond dispute. ‘Then, it will be said, see 
his correspondence. Ever one work at least on the 
anvil, sometimes two, often several. In bad or in 
good health, in France or out of France, you never 
see him voluntarily lose an instant. 

“Voluntarily, not; but those who lose most 
time are not always those who confess it ; often, 
moreover, they themselves are unconscious of it. 
We will not therefore ask, though others have done 
it, whether Voltaire was always sincere in what he 
said about his labours, and the toil and time they 
cost him ; we will admit that he was a great and 
indefatigable worker. But take the following—a 
calculation which we hardly could avoid making. 

‘‘ First of all, from these sixty or seventy volumes, 
we must deduct the correspondence. Ii sparkles 
with wit ; it is superior to any of Voltaire’s works ; 
but, after all, it is not a work, and its author never 
viewed it in that light. Here, then, is a fourth 
part deducted, and even more. ; 

‘¢One volume generally comprises the life of the 
author; one or two more the general index of 
contents ; others, like those comprising the com- 
mentaries on Corneille, are only in part composed 
by Voltaire. 

“¢ Assuming this, if we consider :— 

‘‘That several of his historical writings have 
evidently been composed without previous research 
and without care ; 
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““That others, more carefully composed, are 
still far from indicating lengthened and profound 
research ; 

“That the romances, the tales, the pamphlets, 
filling many volumes, flowed almost spontancously 
from his inexhaustible vein of thought ; 

“That his lighter poctry, his greatest triumph, 
cost him hardly more pains than his prose ; 

“That several of his tragedies were composed 
with a prodigious rapidity, from which we may be 
allowed to infer that he was never much at a loss 
for verse, even when anxious to do his best : 

‘That these works, in fine, are the produce of 
more than sixty years. 

“ Tf we consider, we say, all these things, we are 
forced to conclude that Voltaire lost a great deal of 
time. 

“ Let us note it, then, not as a reproach, for it 
would be a joke to condemn a man for having 
written only fifty volumes, but as a fact, and that 
fact has its importance. The more we shall believe 
that Voltaire honestly imagined that he devoted 
himself entirely to his work, the better will his 
error enable us to establish one of the charac- 
teristic features of his time, that superficiality which 
appeared in all things, that sincerity with which 
people believed themselves the devoted servants of 
reason, whilst in reality they were taking every- 
thing very easily, and abandoning themselves to all 
their own tastes and all their own caprices.” 

M. Bungener, in discussing the relations of 
Voltaire and his disciples with Protestantism. 
makes the following striking statements, 
which are important, inasmuch as it is a com- 
mon practice with Romanists to charge Pro- 
testants with smoothing the way for infi- 
delity :— 

*“The more complacency Voltaire felt at the 
thought of having made the Henriade an antichris- 
tian manifesto, the more did he defend himself 
against having made it an anticatholic work—a 
pleading in favour of the Reformation. 

‘* Tt was incontestable, notwithstanding, that the 
Reformation had the best part there, since all the 
good parts were given to Protestants. Historically, 
this was justice; but there were too many in 
France to whom this justice was displeasing, for 
the author not to think himself obliged to soften the 
too unfavourable impression it might make. 

**Tt isnot here, nevertheless, that the true reason 
for the more than severe judgments which he has 
been the means of diffusing on the Reformation and 
its chief leaders, must be sought for. 

**One is astonished, at first, to find that the 
greater number of the freethinkers of that time 
sympathised so little with the partisans of free 
inquiry in religion. If, as has so often been said, 
Voltairian infidelity is a daughter of the Reforma- 
tion, why so little intimacy between the daughter 
and the mother ? 

‘*Ttis because the (alleged) mother kad preserved, 
notwithstanding the general enervation, force 
enough and faith enough to repudiate the daughter; 
it is because, to speak without a figure, those who 
protested against Rome, were those also who pro- 
tested most courageously against the inroads of 
infidelity. 

“‘ Look at Protestant Germany. When Frede- 
rick wanted to surround himself with infidels, he 
had to send for them to France. Neither their in- 
fluence nor his couid create a party of German 
Voltairians. 

**Look at England. It was she, it was at least 
some of her children, who gave the signal for the 
antichristian struggle. But Voltaire would in vain 
give her the credit of all the destructive successes 
which he obtained on the Continent; he did not 
succeed in shaking any of her institutions, and it 
was from England that all the serious attacks 
against his scepticism and himself proceeded. She 
had some great infidels, but they were isolated, 
and to this day she remains, in the mass, profoundly 
believing. Just as he had erred at first in assuming 
that all whom he heard speaking freely on politics 
were revolutionists, so he erred again in seeing 
infidels in all who freely examined matters in re- 


ligion. It was an error that suited him too well, 
for him not to persist in it ; but facts not the less 
clearly convicted him. 

‘‘Look at Holland. Bayle lived there; there 
all the bad books that inundated Europe were 
printed. Was the faith of Holland shaken? No ; 
she seems hardly to have been aware of the move- 
ment. Setting aside those few publishers—and 
even they did not all belong to the country—she 
will be found hardly to have had any place in the 
history of the struggles of that time. ‘We print 
your works but never read them,’ said a Hollander 
one day to a Paris infidel. This was not strictly 
true. Many Hollanders read Voltaire; but few 
became Voltairian infidels, 

** Look at Geneva. In vain had Voltaire been 
there to dazzle it with his wit, and déafen it with 
his bursts of laughter ; Christianity continued to 
be held in honour there. She yielded to the torrent ; 
but did not suffer herself to be swept along, so to 
speak, without carrying off with her the ancient 
baggage of her manners, her laws, her venerated 
traditions, and these we see her preserve when the 
tempest was at its worst. Her authors we find 
remaining Christian, not after the fashion of 
Rousseau, who was as little a Christian as he was a 
Genevese, but sincerely and honestly. Did they 
do so while shutting their ears? while isolating 
themselves in the midst of the movement? No; 
in every thing else they took a part; nay, on some 
questions, they figured among the boldest inquirers. 
Abauzit,—whom Rousseau would not have called 
Socrates, had he not known him to be far advanced 
in the questions of that day—Abauzit wrote the 
‘Knowledge of Christ’ and the ‘Honour due to 
Christ,’ two of the best treatises that have been 
written on those subjects. Bonnet, in philosophy, 
is sensualist and more than sensualist, for his doc- 
trines sometimes go beyond those of Locke, 
Voltaire’s master; well, Bonnet was Christian. 
Whence was it that, with one foot in the abyss, he 
drew the strength that enabled him to keep from 
sliding into it, and to fix his eyes on the heavens ? 
Shall we find a single Roman Catholic, at this epoch, 
touching so closely on materialism, and yet re- 
maining Christian? Here there was an inconsist- 
ency, if you will ; but the greater the inconsistency, 
the more does it redound to the honour of the sen- 
timents and the principles that were strong enough 
to produce it. That Tissot, too, whom we have 
seen bestowing so many eulogiums on Diderot, was 
Christian. That Tronchin, on whom Voltaire be- 
stowed so many, and, whom he would have been so 
happy to convert, was Christian. Haller, the most 
learned man, perhaps, and the most truly universal 
genius of the eighteenth century, was Christian. 
That Herder, of whom the King of Prussia used 
to say that he knew everything, was Christian. 
That Court de Gebelin, who had all the Encyclo- 
peedists among his friends, was Christian. Look 
at Necker. He, too, was connected with all the 
unbelievers of the day; he presided in 1770, at 
the meeting where a statue was voted to Voltaire ; 
and, even to his latest breath, you will find him 
speaking and writing in favour of Christianity. In 
1793, alone, perhaps, among the advanced revolu- 
tionists, Rabaut Saint-Etienne was Christian, and 
Rabaut Saint-Etienne was Protestant.” 


Here for the present we must pause. 





On the Influence of the History of Science 
upon Intellectual Education: a Lecture. 
Delivered -by William Whewell, D.D., 
F.R.S 

Observations on Mental Education: a Lee- 
ture. By Professor Faraday, F.R.S. 

Tuese two lectures formed part of a special 

course, delivered at the Royal Institution, on 

the important subject of education. Much 
as has been said and written on this topic of 
late, there are principles expounded in these 
masterly discourses of Whewell and Fara- 
day which have been little considered by 
popular writers on education, and which de- 





serve to be more widely known. ‘The train. 
ing and improvement of the mind itself is the 
object referred to by the lecturers, and not 
the mere routine processes of instruction, and 
the storing the memory with facts, to which 
too often the duties of a teacher are confined. 
Intellectual and mental education signifies 
something more than this in the lectures of 
Whewell and Faraday. The other lecturers 
who took part in the course entered less into 
the general principles of mental edueation, 
their object being to recommend special sub- 
jects as useful branches of education for all 
classes. From the lecture of Dr. Whewell 
we quote the following passage, on the culti- 
vation of the habit, or at least of the appre- 
ciation of inductive reasoning, which is almost 
neglected as a systematic part of mental 
culture :— 

** And first, of the mode in which this culture of 
the inductive habit of mind, or at least appreciation 
of the method and its results, is to be-promoted ; 
if I might presume to give an opinion, I should say 
that one obvious mode of effecting this discipline of 
the mind in induction is, the exact and solid study 
of some portion of inductive knowledge. I do not 
mean the mechanical sciences alone, physical astro- 
nomy and the’ like; though these, undoubtedly, 
have a prerogative value on the instruments of such 
a culture; but the like effect will be promoted by 
the exact and solid study of any portion of the 
circle of natural sciences ;—Botany, Comparative 
Anatomy, Geology, Chemistry, for instance. But 
I say, the exact and solid knowledge ; not a mere 
verbal knowledge, but a knowledge which is real in 
its character, though it may be elementary and 
limited in its extent. The knowledge of which | 
speak must be a knowledge of things, and not 
merely of names of things; an acquaintance with 
the operations and productions of nature, as they 
appear to the eye, not merely an acquaintance with 
what has been said about them ; a knowledge of the 
laws of nature, seen in special experiments and 
observations, before they are conceived in general 
terms ; a knowledge of the types of natural forms, 
gathered from individual cases already made fami- 
liar. By such study of one or more departments of 
inductive knowledge, the mind may escape from the 
thraldom and illusion which reigns in the world of 
mere words. 

‘*But there is another study which I may ven- 
ture to mention, of a more general and literary 
kind, also eminently fitted to promote an apprecia- 
tion of the nature and value of the inductive treat- 
ment ofnature. I mean, the History of the Natural 
Sciences ; for in such history we see how, in the 
study of every portion of the universe, the human 
mind has ascended from particular facts to general 
laws ; and yet in every different class of phenomena 
by processes very different, at first sight at least. 
And I mention this study, of the history ofscience, 
and especially recommend it, the rather, because it 
supplies, as I conceive, a remedy for some of the 
evils which, along with great advantages, may Te- 
sult from another study which has long been, and 
at present is, extensively employed as an clement 
of a liberal education—I mean the study of Logic. 
The study of Logic is of great value, as fixing at- 
tention upon the conditions of deductive proof, and 
giving a systematic and technical view of the forms 
which such proof may assume. But by doing this 
for all subjects alike, it produces the impression 
that there is a close likeness in the process of in- 
vestigation of truth in different subjects ;—closer 
than there really is. The examples of reasomug 
given in books of Logic are generally so trifling as 
to seem a mockery of truth-seeking, and so mono- 
tonous as to scem idle variations of the same theme. 

gut in the History of Science, we sce the infinite 
rariety of nature; of mental, no less than bodily 
nature; of the intellectual as well as of the sensible 
world. The modes of generalization of particulars, 
—of ascent from the most actual things to the most 
abstract ideas,—how different are they in botany, 





in chemistry, in geology, in physiology! yet all 
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most true and real; all most certain and solid; all 
of them genuine and indisputable lines of union 
and connexion, by which the mind of man and the 
facts of the universe are bound together; by which 
the universe becomes a sphere with intellect for 
its centre ; by which intellect becomes in no small 
degree able to bend to its purposes the powers of 
the universe. 

“The history of science, showing us how this 
takes place in various forms,—ever and ever new, 
when they seem to have been exhausted, —may do, 
and carefully studied, must do, much to promote 
that due apprehension and appreciation of inductive 
discovery : and inductive discovery, now that the 
process has been going on with immense vigour in 
the nations of Europe for the last three hundred 
years, ought, we venture to say, to form a distinct 
and prominent part of the intellectual education of 
the youth of those nations.” 


The remarks of Professor Faraday are of a 
more general and miscellaneous kind, and his 
lecture has reference to the passing states of 
popular credulity on the subject of table- 
turning, which probably suggested the whole 
course :— 

‘* Perhaps it may be said, the delusion of table- 
moving is past, and need not be recalled before an 
audience like the present ;—even granting this, let 
us endeavour to make the subject leave one useful 
result ; let it serve for an example, not to pass into 
forgetfulness. It is so recent, and was received by 
the public in a manner so strange, as to justify a 
reference to it, in proof of the uneducated condition 
of the general mind. I do not object to table- 
moving, for itself ; for being once stated it becomes 
afit, though a very unpromising subject for expe- 
riment ; but I am opposed to the unwillingness of 
its advocates to investigate; their boldness to as- 
sert; the credulity of the lookers-on ; their desire 
that the reserved and cautious objector should be 
in error ; and I wish, by calling attention to these 
things, to make the general want of mental disci- 
pline and education manifest.” 


The practical remarks on the improvement 
of the mind are judicious in themselves, and 
are illustrated in the homely and forcible style 
inwhich Faraday excels. Some paragraphs 
will indicate the tenor of his lecture :— 

“The inclination we exhibit in respect of any 
teport or opinion that harmonises with our precon- 
ceived notions, can only be compared in degree 
with the incredulity we entertain towards every- 
thing that opposes them; and these opposite and 
apparently incompatible, or at least inconsistent, 
conditions are accepted simultaneously in the most 
extraordinary manner. At one moment a de- 
parture from the laws of nature is admitted with- 
out the pretence of a careful examination of the 
proof; and at the next, the whole force of these 
laws, acting undeviatingly through all time, is 
denied, because the testimony they give is disliked. 

“It is my firm persuasion, that no man can 
examine himself in the most common things, having 
any reference to him personally, or to any person, 
thought, or matter related to him, without being 
soon made aware of the temptation and the diffi- 
culty of opposing it. I could give you many illus- 
trations personal to myself, about atmospheric 
magnetism, lines of force, attraction, repulsion, 
unity of power, nature of matter, &c.; or in things 
more general to our common nature, about likes 
and dislikes, wishes, hopes, and fears ; but it would 
be unsuitable and also unnecessary, for each must 

conscious of a large field sadly uncultivated in 
this respect. I will simply express my strong 
belief, that that point of self-education which con- 
sists in teaching the mind to resist its desires and 
inclinations, until they are proved to be right, is 
the most important of all, not only in things of 
natural philosophy, but in every department of 
daily life, a 
“There are numerous precepts resulting more ‘or 
less from the pfaciples of mental discipline already 
Isisted on as essential, which are very useful in 


forming a judgment about matters of fact, whether 








among natural things or between man and man. 
Such a precept, and one that should recur to the 
mind early in every new case, is, to know the con- 
ditions of the matter, respecting which we are 
called upon to make a judgment. To suppose that 
any would judge before they professed to know 
the conditions would seem to be absurd; on the 
other hand, to assume that the community does 
wait to know the conditions before it judges, is an 
assumption so large that 1 cannot accept it. Very 
few search out the conditions; most are anxious 
to sink those which oppose their preconceptions ; 
yet none can be left out if a right judgment is to 
be formed. It is true that many conditions must 
ever remain unknown to us, even in regard to the 
simplest things in nature: thus as to the wonderful 
action of gravity, whose law never fails us, we 
cannot say whether the bodies are acting truly at a 
distance, or by a physical line of force as a con- 
necting link between them. The great. majority 
think the former: is the case; Newton’s judgment 
is for the latter. But of the conditions which are 
within our reach we should search out all; for in 
relation to those which remain unknown or unsus- 
pected, we are in that very ignorance (regarding 
judgment) which it is our present object, first to 
make manifest, and then to remove. 

‘*One exercise of the mind, which largely influ- 
ences the power and character of the judgment, is 
the habit of forming clear and precise ideas. If, 
after considering a subject in our ordinary manner, 
we return upon it with the special purpose of 
noticing the condition of our thoughts, we shall be 
astonished to find how little precise they remain. 
On recalling the phenomena relating to a matter of 
fact, the circumstances modifying them, the kind 
and amount of action presented, the real or pro- 
bable result, we shall find that the first impressions 
are scarcely fit for the foundation of a judgment, 
and that the second thoughts will be best. For 
the acquirement of a good condition of mind in 
this respect, the thoughts should be trained to a 
habit of clear and precise formation, so that vivid 
and distinct impressions of the matter in hand, its 
circumstances and consequences, may remain.” 


These remarks present truths abundantly 
obvious when stated, yet the inculcation of 
such elementary principles is little attended 
to in ordinary education. In the University 
of Edinburgh, and other schools where the 
inductive sciences occupy part of the time 
devoted almost wholly at the English univer- 
sities to scholastic studies, Bacon’s ‘ Novum 
Organum’ is one of the text-books in common 
use. Most of Faraday’s observations are 
only commentaries on some of the wise and 
weighty aphorisms of Lord Bacon. Of the 
connexion of mental training with moral dis- 
cipline some intimation is given in these 
remarks :— 

‘“‘The education which I advocate will require 
patience and labour of thought in every exercise 
tending to improve the judgment. It matters not 
on what subject a person’s mind is occupied, he 
should engage in it with the conviction that it will 
require mental labour.. A powerful mind will be 
able to draw a conclusion more readily and more 
correctly than one of moderate character, but both 
will surpass themselves if they make an earnest, 
careful investigation, instead of a careless or preju- 
diced one ; and education for this purpose is the 
more necessary for the latter, because the man of 
less ability may, through it, raise his rank and 
amend his position. I earnestly urge this point of 
self: education, for I believe it to be more or less in 
the power of every man greatly to improve his 
judgment. I do not think that one has the com- 
plete capacity for judgment which another is natu- 
rally without. I am of opinion that all may judge, 
and that.we only need to declare on every side the 
conviction that mental education is wanting, and 
lead men to see that through it they hold, in a 
large degree, their welfare and their character in 
their own hands, to cause in future years an abun- 
dant development of right judgment in every class. 





‘*This education has for its first and its last step 
humility. It can commence only because of a con- 
viction of deficiency; and if we are not dis- 
heartened under the growing revelations which it 
will make, that conviction will become stronger 
unto the end. But the humility will be founded, 
not on comparison of ourselves with the imperfect 
standards around us, but on the increase of that 
internal knowledge which alone can make us aware 
of our internal wants. The first step in correction 
is to learn our deficiencies, and having learned 
them, the next step is almost complete : for no man 
who has discovered that his judgment is hasty, or 
illogical, or imperfect, would go on with the same 
degree of haste, or irrationality, or presumption as 
before. I do not mean that all would at once be 
cured of bad mental habits, but I think better of 
human nature than to believe, that a man in any 
rank of life, who has arrived at the consciousness 
of such a condition, would deny his common sense, 
and still judge and act as before. And though 
such self-schooling must continue to the end of life 
to supply an experience of deficiency rather than 
of attainment, still there is abundant stimulus to 
excite any man to perseverance. What he has lost 
are things imaginary, not real; what he gains are 
riches before unknown to him, yet invaluable ; and 
though he may think more humbly of his own cha- 
racter, he will find himself at every step of his pro- 
gress more sought for than before, more trusted 
with responsibility and held in pre-eminence by his 
equals, and more highly valued by those whom he 
himself will esteem worthy of approbation.” 


The other lectures delivered at the Royal 
Institution during this educational course 
were by Dr. Latham on the Importance of 
the Study of Language, Dr. Daubeny on the 
Study of Chemistry, Professor ‘Tyndall on the 
Study of Physics, Mr. Paget on the Study of 
Physiology, and Dr. Hodgson on the import- 
ance of the Study of Economie Science as a 
Branch of Education for all Classes. 








Prodromus Faune Zeylanica ; being Contri- 
butions to the Zoology of Ceylon. By E.F. 
Kelaart, M.D., F.L.S. Smith, Elder & 
Co., and Van Voorst. 

We have been much interested with this 

volume, both from its being an important 

addition to zoological literature, and from its 
being the first book of the class that has 
appeared from the British colonial press. It 
was printed in Ceylon, at the office of the 
‘Observer’ newspaper, the conductors of 
which journal deserve the praise bestowed by 
the author for the manner in which, under 
the peculiar circumstances, the book was 
brought out. The typographical errors are 
wonderfully few, considering the long dis- 
tance of the press from the part of the Island 
where the author was stationed. But ahigher 
praise is due to Dr. Kelaart for his honour- 
able labours for the advancement of science, 
amidst the duties of his profession. Medical 
officers in the British army, scattered over 
the whole world, have many advantages for 
studying natural history, and for making 
valuable additions to all its departments, both 
in the way of observations and of specimens. 

In some of our universities, especially at 

Edinburgh, the study of natural history is 

required as part of every medical man’s edu- 

cation, and the Army Medical Board have 
wisely given preference, in their appointments, 
to those who have devoted special attention 
to such studies. Dr. Kelaart was a pupil of 
the late Professor Jameson, whose services to 
natural history, in training scientific observers, 
were of the highest value, and will be ably 
continued by his successor, Professor Edward 
Forbes. Dr. Kelaart refers to his own tastes 
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for such pursuits, and their direction to the 
special field of Ceylonese zoology, in the 
following appropriate and unassuming lan- 
guage :— 

‘* At first, it was my intention to issue merely a 
text book on Ceylon Mammals for the use of Cey- 





lonese, but finding that a more extensive work 
would be more generally useful, I have embodied 
in this book all that I could with safety put into 
the hands of the public, without much fear of 
giving any other than a correct account of the 
Zoology of the Island, as far as my own researches 
have extended. 
“* Although I can date my knowledge of Ceylon 
animals from avery early period of my life, still, 
it was not till my return to the Island in August, 
1849, after an absence of many years, that I began 
to collect the new materials found in this work. 
Requested by Sir James M’Grigor, the late worthy 
Head of the Army Medical Department, and Dr. 
Andrew Smith, the present Superintendent, to 
pay some attention to the Natural History of 
Ceylon, I felt that I could not employ my leisure 
hours on a worthier object, or in a more interesting 
pursuit, than the study of the Fauna of my native 
country. Doctors, like men of every other profes- 
sion, require some relaxation or recreation; and 
in the pursuit of Natural History, even under 
difficulties, they have one equal, if not superior, to 
any other mode of relieving their minds from the 
contemplation of the miseries to which flesh is heir. 
At all events, no occupation, save the one of giving 
relief to human suffering, have I found more con- 


genial to my own mind than the study of Natural 
History.” 


To criticise the details of Dr. Kelaart’s 
volume would be out of place; and those who 
find errors in its contents will remember that 
the author was far from any zoological col- 
lection, and had few books of reference within 
his reach. We content ourselves with quoting 
a short passage from the preliminary account 
of the general natural history of the Island, 
in which the upland district of Newera-Ellia, 
the most important zoological station, is 
described :— 

‘* Newera-Ellia is nearly 6,210 feet above the 
level of the sea. It is difficult to say to which of 
the Kandian provinces it belongs, one portion 
lying on the side of Dimboola, one in the direction 
of Ouva, and the other in the district of Maturatta; 
for our purpose, however, this uncertainty is a 
matter of no importance, since the boundaries of 
the various provinces are more frequently artificial 
than natural. The steep ascent to Newera-Ellia 
commences from the village of Rambodde, which 
is about 3,500 feet below the plains; the road 
winding round the sides of the mountains rises at 
an average one foot in twenty. From the top of 
Pedrotallagalla, the loftiest mountain in Ceylon, 
and which rises at the back of the plain to a height 
of 2,080 feet, the true features of this table land 
may be seen to great advantage. ‘Three grassy 
plains are discovered extending around the base of 
the hill, and beyond these are several others of 
various dimensions. 

_“ Newera-Ellia is generally considered to include 
within its province three plains; viz., the large 
plain, the smaller or barrack plain, and the third 
or moon plain, from various parts of which rise 
detached hills and clusters of hills, some of which 
are wooded on the top up to their summit, whilst 
others are wholly bare of trees. The wooded hills 


. Tise from 100 to 300 feet above the plains, forming 


boundaries to them. The bare hills, on the con- 
trary, covered with coarse grass, rise only to a 
height of from 15 to 60 feet, and have rounded or 
domed tops, which present the appearance of so 
many reversed tea-cups ona tray. These run in 
various directions, and not unfrequently converge 
towards the plains. They appear to have been 
elevated subsequently to the wooded hills, which 
nearly all have their direction from east to west. 
The large plain, at the northern extremity of which 


Europeans, is of an irregular elliptical shape, its 
major diameter being about 2} miles, running 
from N.N.W. to S.E.—the lower portion of this 
plain is nearly level. The upper division is watered 
by a narrow stream, which, after taking its rise on 
the heights of Pedrotallagalla, and traversing two- 
thirds of the plain, finds its way through a gully in 
the western side, and pours down into the valley 
of Dimboola, and there forms one of the largest 
tributaries of the Mahavilla-ganga. The second 
plain, on which the military buildings are situated, 
has more the character of a valley than that of a 





plateau, Leing walled in, as it were, on either side, 
by a high range of wooded hills. Through its 
lower portion runs a narrow stream (bounded by 
the hills above), which ultimately finds its way 
into the country near Fort Macdonald. The third 
or moon plain, so called from the quantity of 
moon-stones found in the gravelly deposits below 
the dark.sloam, is of an orbicular form, and is 
about one-third the size of the large plain. The 
circuit, including the three plains and hills which 
separate them, is about 8 miles ; the circumference 
of the large plain being about 5 miles, that of the 
barrack plain being about 13 mile, while that of 
the moon plain is probably two miles. From the 
top of Pedrotallagalla are seen other plains similar 
in their nature to those of Newera-Ellia, but of 
higher and lower elevations, and of various super- 
ficial dimensions. It is not altogether imaginative 
to suppose that all these plains, which are seen in 
succession in one coup d’eil, form with the inter- 
vening hills a large mountain plateau, or table- 
land, ranging from 6000 to 7000 feet in height. 
In this view of the surrounding country, the dis- 
tant patnas or plains look like so many bright 
green oases in a dark, rocky, wild country. It 
was from the top of Pedrotallagalla that a small 
party of officers first observed the plateau of land 
called Horton Plain. This plain is about 800 feet 
higher than Newera-Ellia, and far more extensive. 
In a direct line, Horton Plain is probably not 
more than ten or twelve miles distant from Newera- 
Ellia; but the path leading to it winding round 
hills, and following the courses of valleys, makes 
the journey some twenty miles long; and a most 
fatiguing one itis. Four miles before the plain is 
reached, the top of the mountain called Tottapella 
has to be climbed by a rocky ascent of nearly 1,000 
feet. After descending this high hill for a few 
hundred feet, the immense patna known as Horton 
Plain is soon reached. The labour and fatigue of 
the journey is amply compensated by the magnifi- 
cent scenery now displayed, exceeding the most 
ardent hopes of the tourist. Horton Plain being 
the highest table-land in Ceylon, gives one the 
opportunity of seeing the vast extent of the moun- 
tains and valleys of the interior of the Island, 
spreading from its heights, as it were from a centre. 
From the eastern side are seen the barren dome- 
shaped mountains of Ouva. From the south-east 
may be discovered, on a clear day, Hambantotte 
and its Salt Lakes. On the west of Horton Plain 
lies the magnificent country of Dimboola, on which 
some of the finest coffee estates are situated, at 
elevations between 4000 and 5000 feet. From 
the valley of Dimboola rises to the height of about 
1,800 feet a peaked hill called the Great Western. 
Between Dimboola and Horton Plain is seen the 
Boopatalawa Plain or patna, which is nearly as 
large as Horton Plain. A pathway leads from 
Horton Plain, along a beautiful valley and a wide 
running stream, into Saffragam. Before this 
country is reached the tourist looks down a pre- 
cipice nearly 2000 feet deep, into the lower land 
of Saffragam, with the heights of Adam’s Peak 
towering over it in majestic grandeur. At the 
foot of this precipitous descent is a small village 
called Galla-gamma, through which runs the river 
flowing from Horton Plain. 

‘* Besides the mountain called Tottapella, which 
the tourist has to ascend before he can reach Horton 
Plain, there is also in its vicinity another high 
range of hills, the highest peak of which is named 
Kereigal-potta ; it is 7,810 feet high.” 

Geological details are then given, as ob- 





is the bazaar, and on its side houses inhabited by 





served by Dr. Kelaart and previous explorers 
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of the Island. The first who recorded any 
scientific observations of value was the late 
Dr. Davy, brother of Sir Humphrey Davy, 
whose work on Ceylon appeared in 181s, 
Many additions to our knowledge of tho 
natural history of the Island have since been 
made, by Dr. Templeton in entomology, Mr. 
Blyth in ornithology, and Mr. Edgar Layard, 
brother of Henry Austin Layard, in ornitho- 
logy and conchology. To Mr. Kelaart, sen., 
father of the author of this work, the British 
Museum is indebted for many zoological spe- 
cimens, from which Mr. Gray and other 
cabinet naturalists have enabled the Fauna of 
the Island to be tolerably well known to 
students. From the labours of Dr. Kelaart, 
who has made arrangements with Mr. Layard 
for more systematic exploring of the country, 
much additional information may be expected; 
and we trust that all facilities may be granted 
by the authorities, consistent with the pro- 
fessional services and other duties of these 
naturalists. 





NOTICES. 

The Discovery of the Natural Printing Process. By 
Louis Auer, Director of the Imperial Printing 
Office of Vienna. Highley. 

A Few Leaves from the Newly Invented Process of 
Nature Printing, showing the application of the 
Art, for the reproduction of Botanical and other 
Natural Objects. Bradbury and Evans. 

Tue Director of the Imperial Printing Office of 
Vienna has invented, and brought into successful 
working, a means of producing embossed fac-similes 
of objects, which it is attempted to make subser- 
vient to the purposes of natural history illustration. 
A great deal more importance has been, however, 
attached to this invention than we think it deserves. 
The process has been patented in this country by 
Messrs. Bradbury and Evans, and so far as regards 
its economy and usefulness in such cases as the 
production of pattern-books for lace manufacturers, 
we see no reason to doubt its success. It can never 
supersede the work of the draftsman in books of 
science. Messrs. Bradbury and Evans’ folio 
plates would form an admirable substitute for a 
herbarium, if they could produce fac-similes in 
relief of all plants alike, with their botanical detail 
in its natural condition ; but the objects represented 
have to be submitted to an amount of pressure 
which destroys all the parts not hard enough or 
flat enough to resist it, so that we have merely Te- 
presentations of crushed plants. ‘The process 1s as 
follows :—The specimen is placed on a polished 
steel plate, and upon this is placed a polished plate 
of soft lead. The plates are then passed sandwich- 
like between the cylinders of an ordinary copperplate 
printing press, subject to a pressure of 800 to 1000 
hundred weight, and the softer of the two metal 
plates, being sensitive of the faintest impression, 
affords a beautiful matrix for the casting of a type 
plate from which a fac-simile of the object may be 
printed. The embossed printing for the use of the 
blind suggests a resemblance. Impressions of hard 
subjects, such as fossil fish, have been procured by 
taking a cast of them in gutta percha, and submit- 
ting that to the sandwich-pressing process in place 
of the object. A very clever fac-simile of acrushed 
plant is produced, and all the detail that can Te 
sist crushing is impressed on the lead with a fidelity 
and promptness quite beyond the reach of manipu- 
lation, but it is obvious that only such thin and 
delicate subjects as sea-weeds or macerated leaves 
can escape destruction in the process. No suffi- 
cient detail of the flower or fruit of a plant can 
be produced for botanical purposes. 

The Rhetoric of Conversation ; or, Bridles and 
Spurs for the Management of the Tongue. By 
George Winfred Hervey, Author of the Prin- 
ciples of Courtesy. S. Low, Som and Co. 

In this volume, by an American “writer, will be 


found much sensible and entertaining counsel, o" 








the difficult and important subject of the manage 
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ment of the tongue, enlivened by anecdotes and il- 
lustrations, historical and biographical. On the 
art and ethics of talking it is a comprehensive 
manual, and no book in the English language has 
entered so systematically into the subject, and pre- 
sented so many striking and appropriate hints for 
practical use. Though conversational power or 
grace is one of the last things either to be acquired 
orimproved by rules, there are faults and follies 
which the perusal of a work like this will prevent ; 
and in some cases useful positive directions are also 
given. 
Far above Rubies: a Memoir of Iclen S. Herschell. 
sy her Daughter. Edited by Ridley H. Her- 
schell. . Walton and Maberly. 
Maxie due allowance for the partialitics of filial 
fondness and conjugal affection, this biography 
will be read with interest and profit, as the memoir 
of a woman of rare natural gifts and Christian 
graces. Mrs. Herschell was the wife of the Rev. 
Ridley Herschell, a Jew by birth, but who has for 
many years been the assiduous and respected pastor 
of a Christian church in London. In his wife, 
Mr. Herschell had an intelligent and devoted help- 
mate; this memoir exhibiting her character in 
very attractive light, both in her personal qualities 
and in her life of active and busy benevolence. 
To the ‘Christian Ladies’ Magazine,’ as well as 
other periodicals, Mrs. Herschell was a contributor ; 
and a series of her papers from that magazine is 
reprinted in this volume, entitled ‘The Bystander,’ 
containing the remarks and reflections of a pious 
and sensible woman on a variety of subjects. 
Autobiography of av Indian Army Surgeon ; or, 
Leaves Turned Down from a Jowrnal. Bentley. 
Tuts book contains sketches of Indian life and 
manners, of a light and lively character, with occa- 
sional descriptions, topographical and professional, 
ofa graver kind, The style has a disagreeable air 
of forced smartness, which might be more tolerable 
in the pages of a periodical than of a permanent 
volume, but the truth and spirit of some of the 
scenes will be acknowledged by all who have lived 
in the East, and will afford some idea of Anglo-In- 
dian life to readers at home. 
Rambles and Recollections of a Fly-Fisher. By 
Clericus. Chapman and Hall. 


THE literary merits of this work are not so atirac- 


tive to the general reader, as are the matter-of-fact 
directions and hints valuable to the practical an- 
gler. But enthusiasts in the gentle art may be 
lenient and good-tempered critics, and read with 
pleasure the recollections of one who writes zea- 
lously and intelligently of their favourite sport. 
In the appendix are given directions for  fly- 
making, and a list of useful flies, with instructions 
to the novice in angling. 
Psychological Inquiries: in a Series of Essays. 
Longman and Co. 

IN the form of dialogues a number of physiological 
Subjects are discussed in this volume in a manner 
at once instructive and interesting. The author's 
principal object is to illustrate the mutual rela- 
tions of the physical organization of man and his 
mental faculties. In doing this, many topics are 
taken up, bearing both upon mental philosophy 
and medical science. Apart from the controver- 
sial points of the treatise, its statements and expo- 
sitions of physiology convey much information 
to the general reader in an attractive style. 


a 





SUMMARY. 
A VERY interesting series of historical and topo- 
graphical sketches is published under the title of 
Lhe Battles and Battle- Fields of Yorkshire, from the 
Earliest Times to the End of the Great Civil War, 
by William Grainger, (A. Hall and Co., London ; 
J. Hunton, York), containing notices of places in 
that county memorable as the scenes of military 
events. For readers with sporting tastes suitable 
‘amusement is provided in The Life and Adventures 
of Dick Diminy, a Jockey, by C. J. Collins 
(Collins and Ponsford), with illustrations. ales of 
Ireland and the I rish, by J. G. Macwalter, F.R.S.L. 


WJ. F. Shaw), present graphic sketches of Hiber- 
man life and character. 





Healthy Homes and How to Make them, a work 
by William Hardwell, architect (Dean and Son), 
dedicated by permission to Lord Palmerston, con- 
tains various practical suggestions for improving 
the dwellings of the working-classes, worthy of the 
attention of builders and capitalists, as well as of 
all who are interested in the physical and social 
amelioration of the poor. - For the improvement of 
health and the physical condition of the bodies of 
all classes, useful hints are given in a treatise on 
Gymnastics asa Branch of National Education, by 
Captain Chiosso, Professor of Gymnastics at Uni- 
versity College, London (Walton and Maberly.) 
In The Fortunes of a Colonist, by Philip Ruysdale, 
(Newby), many scenes and incidents are described 
in the life of settlers in North America, which may 
furnish useful hints to emigrants and residents in 
that part of the world. ‘or those who have to 
study Latin out of the usual routine of classical 
education assistance will be given in a treatise by 
Arthur J. King, J/ow to Learn Latin Sarrold and 
Sons), in which a system of artificial memory is 
applied to Latin words. 

Of a book deservedly popular as a guide to the 

formation of intellectual and moral character in 
young men, J'odd’s Studeni’s Manual, a new edition 
is published (Knight and Son), with a preface by 
the Rev. Thomas Binney of London, whose warm 
commendation of the work is an influential testi- 
mony to its excellence, from his personal character, 
and the peculiar interest he takes in whatever bears 
on the welfare of the class for which the manual 
was prepared. Mr. Binney characterizes the work 
as ‘‘light and lively in style, weighty in matter, 
enriched by many pertinent quotations from other 
writers, and rendered at once striking and attrac- 
tive by its illustrative examples. It is generally 
marked by great good sense; it is evidently wrought 
out from personal experience and actual observa- 
tion ; it descends indeed often to small things, but 
they are mostly such as have a more important 
bearing on what is great, on habit, character, and 
general reputation, than young men are apt to sup- 
pose. <A parent or friend could not do better than 
put this book into the hands of a youth starting for 
college.” A few of the details of Mr. Todd's 
manual are less suited for English that for Ameri- 
van students, but on the whole the counsels are of 
universal application, and we are glad to find the 
work increasingly used in this country. The edi- 
tor’s prefatory cautions, as to some of the author's 
statements and advices, we consider appropriate 
and judicious, and contribute to rendering this the 
best English edition of this valuable book. 

In the Zrials and Confessions of an American 
Housekeeper (Triibner and Co.) some amusing 
sketches are given, of which housekeepers in Eng- 
land as well as in the United States will feel the 
truth. A medical treatise, by Charles Bland Rad- 
cliffe, M.D., on £pilepsy, (John Churchill,) treats 
of that and other affections of the nervous system, 
marked by tremor, convulsion, and spasm, with 
their pathology and treatment. Six Lectures on 
Strabismus, and its Treatment by Operation, by C. 
Holthouse, one of the surgeons of the Westminster 
Hospital, (Churchill,) originally delivered to the 
students in that medical school, contain a syste- 
matic and complete account of the pathology of the 
disease, with notices of the remarkable success now 
frequent in surgical practice, in the cure of squint- 
ing, by cutting the muscle by which the deformity 
is caused. 

The cheap edition of the Diary and Letters of 
Madame D’Arblay is completed (Hurst and 
Blackett), the seventh volume containing the 
journal and correspondence of the closing years of 
her life, with notices of her illness and death. An 
index accompanies this volume, and a portrait of 
Dr. Burney forms the frontispiece. 

In the Traveller’s Library (Longman and Co.), 
the last number, 63, contains an account of 
Schamnyl ; the Sultan, Warrior, and Prophet of the 
Caucasus, translated from the German of Dr. 
Wagner and F. Bodenstedt, by Lascelles Wraxall. 
The fifth number of the People’s Edition of 
Macaulay's Critical and Historical Essays (Long- 
man and Co.) contains part of the review of 








Gladstone’s Church and State, and the Essays of 
Lord Clive, Ranke’s History of the Popes, and the 
Comic Dramatists of the Restoration. 
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ON THE PORTRAIT OF BEATRICE DI CENCI. 
Is it that brow of calm majestic height, 
Bound by the simple band of snowy white; 
Is it the beauty of that lip and cheek, 
Gentle though sad, and dignified though meek ; 
Is it that eye of bright yet chastened beam, 
Surpassing aught which in its fairest dream 
The soul can image forth, that wins our eyes, 
Till tears of deep and hidden feeling rise, 
And fills with grief the rapt beholder’s heart, 
Yet grief so sweet forbids him to depart? 
Oh! more than this; the wild and fearful fate 
Of one so young, so fair, so desolate ; 
The high heroic courage of that soul 
Which would not bow to agony’s control; 
’Tis this which round this lovely picture throws 
The thrilling interest for guiltless woes. 
Firm in its innocence, in weakness strong, 
That fragile form could scorn th’ oppressor’s wrong, 
Braving e’en torture with heroic pride, 
Yielding at length to love, but nought beside. 
O, Beatrice! had a happier lot been thine, 
How had thy gentle spirit formed the shrine 
Of every tender feeling which can throw 
A glance of Eden on this world of woe. 
But no! a loftier triumph was the meed 
To thy deep sufferings by Heaven decreed; 
"Twas thine to after ages to declare 
All that a woman’s fortitude can bear! 


Yes! when the heart of man with terror shrunk, 
And guilt with shrieks of hopeless anguish sunk, 
Calmly and steadfastly thy glance surveyed 

The sable scaffold for thy doom displayed, 

Calmly upturned to Heaven that soft dark eye,— 
‘*My soul is panting for its rest on high.” 
Meekly before the pity-stricken crowd 

That fair young head upon the scaffold bowed. 
One dreadful pause—the fatal blow is given— 
Spirit released—exulting rise to Heaven! 





The lifeless head was laid upon the bier, 

And o’er it trickled many a sorrowing tear; 

Around the lips a smile was lingering still, 

And on the cheek so purely pale and chill, 

Some unknown hand a garland fresh and fair 

Had twined amid the clusters of her hair, 

Even as now around her memory Time 

Has bound the wreath of Martyrdom sublime. 
F. M. L. 
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THE CRYSTAL PALACE, 


THE arrangements for admission to the Crystal 
Palace are getting into good working order, re- 
freshments are supplied promptly and economically, 
visitors are increasing in number, the shares are 
improving in value, and now is to be discussed in 
Parliament the all-important question of opening 
on Sundays. Mr. Oliveira has undertaken to lead 
the commercialist party. the friends of relaxation 
and shillings, and Mr. Baines has come forward as 
the champion of Sabbath-observance and order. 
The time has arrived when public opinion is to be 
tested, and no one ought to shrink from at once 
giving an honest declaration of his own conscien- 
tious views on the subject. We are somewhat in 
favour ourselves of offering to the over- worked me- 
chanic and artisan a means of rational recreation, 
and see no reason why the British Museum and 
National Gallery may not as well be open, on Sun- 
day afternoons, to the general public, as the 
Zoological Gardens to the special friends of sub- 
scribers. Still we lean to the opinion of Mr. 
Baines on the question of the Crystal Palace. We 
do not think the opening of this exciting wonder- 
ment will draw the sot from the city public- houses, 
yet it will add materially to the business of country 
inns. It will not bring the idle out of the filthy 
lanes and alleys of the metropolis, yet it will afford 
a stimulus for rail-travelling to thousands, who are 
satisfied, at present, with walking in the parks ; 
and why should we tempt away the happy families 
who more quietly spend the Sunday afternoons, toa 
distance, where they must go, of necessity, to an 
inn or to the palace restaurant, for the meal they 
have hitherto partaken ofat home? The difficulty, 
in all such cases, is to know where to draw the line. 
We have not objected to the opening of Kew Gar- 
dens on Sundays, and yet the business which is 
going on, during this season, at the different sta- 
tions on this line of railway, is very much greater 
on Sundays than on any day of the week. There 
are no less than ninety-three trains of pleasure- 
traffic, forty-two down-trains and fifty-one up- 
trains, on the Windsor line of railway every Sun- 
day. And the attractions of such places as Hamp- 
ton Court and the neighbouring public-houses, lead 
many into excesses, on Sundays, that would never 
otherwise be indulged in. Notwithstanding the 
many thousands who visit this place, every Sun- 
day, by another railway, many still travel to it in 
vans, often returning, as we ourselves too often 
witness, full of mirth and revelry. The excitement 
of the Crystal Palace and its shows is too great for 
Sabbath relaxation, and we submit the following 
very sensible and rational letter of Mr. Baines to 
the candid attention of our readers. It is from the 
‘Morning Herald’ of Monday, addressed to Mr. 
Oliveira :— 

‘* My dear Sir,—Perceiving from your letter in 
‘ The Globe’ that it is your intention to propose the 
opening of the Crystal Palace, at Sydenham, on the 
Lord’s-day, I take the liberty of explaining to you 
tlie views which, in common with great numbers 
of persons, and I believe with many of your own 
constituents, I entertain on this subject. 

‘*Few persons have a warmer admiration than 
myself of theunparalleled collection of objects of inte- 
rest in the New Crystal Palace, or stronger hopes 
that the undertaking may prosper, and that it may 
conduce to the improvement of the public intelli- 
gence and taste. 

** But I should deprecate the Sunday opening of 
that Palace on the following grounds ;—The Lord’s 
day has, from the days of the Apostles, been set 
apart as a day of rest and of religion ; and without 
entering here into a theological argument, I believe, 
with many of the first divines, that it is the Chris- 
tian continuance of the weekly religious rest ap- 
pointed by our Maker from the creation of man, 
and expressly included in the moral law as a part of 
the duty which man owes to God. I regard it too, 
as one of the greatest blessings conferred by God 
upon his creatures ; first, because it is a respite 
from physical labour and secular employments, 
which would otherwise prematurely wear out 
health and vigour; and secondly and chiefly, 





because it affords the means of that moral and 
spiritual improvement which God has inseparably 
connected with the performance of our duty to 
Himself. Without this Heaven-appointed relief, 
the labourer would be brutalized by incessant toil, 
and all above the labourer would be secularized by 
incessant worldly engagements. But observe, we 
have no Scriptural sanction for a day of rest, except 
that which makes it a day of religion. Take away 
the religious character of the Lord’s-day, and you 
take away our best, if not our only, security for the 
day of rest. In this, as in other things, man’s duty 
has been made his privilege ; his relief from bodily 
toil has been connected with the far higher interests 
of his immortal being: nor can any one disallow the 
claims of the Creator, without thereby inflicting the 
deepest wrong upon the creature. 

‘*Tf, then, the Lord’s day is expressly designed 
as a day of religious observance and improvement, 
it cannot properly be used either for purposes of 
amusement or of mere intellectual cultivation. 

‘*The law and general usage of England are in 
accordance with these views. On Sunday not only 
are the pursuits of industry suspended, not only 
are the Houses of Parliament, the courts of law, 
and the government establishments closed, but 
places of public amusement are shut, and the insti- 
tutions of science, literature, and secular education 
are suspended. In obedience to the general senti- 
ment, our national museums and galleries, our 
public libraries, our philosophical and _ literary 
societies, our mechanics’ institutions, our universi- 
ties, our schools, our lectures, our public exhibitions 
of all kinds, are closed. Public meetings for 
secular purposes are not held. With a few most 
undesirable exceptions in London, newspapers are 
not issued ; and of course we have on that day no 
theatrical performances, no races, no games. 

“‘In England, then, beyond dispute, the Lord’s- 
day is generally consecrated to religion, as well as 
to repose. And we have been accustomed to regard 
this as one of the most honourable distinctions of 
our country. It is very different in many coun- 
tries of the Continent, where the Sabbath is half 
destroyed and half perverted ;—where the morn- 
ing is given to business, the afternoon and even- 
ing to pleasure. Nearly all the establishments, 
institutions, and places of amusement which we 
close in England, are thrown most widely open. 
The consequence to religion is disastrous. Between 
work and pleasure, the observances of religion are 
huddled into a corner, if not wholly forgotten ; 
and we see polite, elegant, and educated nations, of 
whom we are compelled to say that their higher 
duties and their highest interests are awfully neg- 
lected. 

‘* When the Great Exhibition was held in the first 
Crystal Palace, England nobly maintained her cha- 
racter. To the surprise of visitors from all lands, 
this palace was shut, and the world was told that 
our nation ‘remembered the Sabbath-day to keep 
it holy.” Whocan say whether the commencement 
just made of a religious observance of the Sabbath 
in Paris may not in some measure be traced to that 
example ? 

‘*Why should we forfeit our character, by incon- 
sistently opening the Crystal Palace on the Lord’s- 
day? If it was right to close the first palace, it 
would be wrong to open the second. There is 
nothing in the exhibition itself to justify the change. 
Like the former, this palace is dedicated mainly to 
art, and in some degree to commerce, though with 
the added attractions of a garden. It is a school 
for the fine arts, for antiquities, for history, for 
botany, for ethnology, for geology, for various 
branches of the useful arts. Legitimately used, it 
will extend the knowledge and improve the taste of 
the people, and be a place of delightful recreation. 
But all its uses and characters are secular. It has 
no religious object or tendency whatever. It is a 
commercial speculation, though of a most praise- 
worthy and public-spirited kind. Visitors are 
admitted for money ; the trade departments are let 
to manufacturers and artists of all nations, to ex- 
hibit their wares; refreshments are sold there ; 
great numbers of persons are employed in the 
palace, the grounds, and the railway. 





“The more attractive and fascinatingis the place, 
the more extensive is the Sabbath desecration that 
would ensue. If the building were opened at a 
low charge on Sunday—as it must be to answer 
the purpose—tens of thousands of persons would 
flock from London and all parts of Britain to visit 
it. All the railways would arrange cheap trips to 
carry the working classes to the Sunday exhibition, 
It would be advertised in every newspaper and pla- 
carded on every wall. Never has there been an 
object that would draw so many persons from their 
homes and their duties. Of course the more distant 
travellers would need accommodation and _ refresh- 
ments, which would lead to the employment of 
great numbers of victuallers and their servants, 
There cannot be a doubt that the measure which 
you advocate would diminish the attendance on 
public worship and at Sunday schools, and would 
give an impulse to Sabbath desecration which would 
extend to the whole country. 

‘*Nor would the mischief end here. If the 
palace at Sydenham be opened, all the public insti- 
tutions and exhibitions I have naméd above, and 
all places of public amusement throughout Britain, 
must be opened likewise. In fact, the English 
Sabbath would then be gone. The law must be 
altered, and it must be altered on some principle of 
consistency. Parliament must proclaim that the 
Lord’s-day shall not, as formerly, be a day of reli- 
gion. It would be pretended that the cultivation 
of the taste and the intellect, and refined kinds of 
amusement, were equally proper employments for 
the day ; and, therefore, the opening of every insti- 
tution, exhibition, and place of resort which 
ministered to those ends would receive legislative 
sanction. 

“Such are the consequences that would result 
from the success of your intended motion. But 
they would not endhere.  [f the religious bulwark 
of the Lord’s-day were thrown down, nothing could 
prevent Mammon with all his rabble from rushing 
in at the breach. ‘Labour would be put in requisi- 
tion for seven days of the week ; and the sacred 
rest of the Sabbath would be a thing of the past. 
Or if recreation were still sought for, one kind of 
amusement would be declared as good as another, 
and in the end we should have amusements of all 
kinds competing for votarics, with every attraction 
that could seduce the young and unwary. 

‘*-You hope that the Crystal Palace would draw 
persons out of the public house. It is not certain, 
however, that it would have that effect; because it 
is to be supposed that most of those who frequent 
the public-house on Sunday prefer the sensual grati- 
fication of drinking to the gratification of the taste 
and intellect. But if in some cases it should have 
that effect, would Parliament be justified in en 
couraging one method of desecrating the Sabbath, 
for the sake of discouraging another mode! Cer 
tainly not. In my judgment, Parliament ought to 
shut the public-houses on the Sunday, because of 
the enormous mischief proved to result from their 
being open: and the brief experience we have of 
the effects of such a measure in Scotland leads to 
the belief that virtue and morality would be incal- 
culable gainers. But there could not be a falser or 
more dangerous principle, than that Parliament is 
to choose among modes of breaking the Sabbath, 
and to give its public sanction to any one of them, 
The duty of Parliament is not to sanction any: for 
if it does, it becomes responsible for all the conse- 
quences. There are different degrees of enormity 
in crime; but the magistrate would not be war 
ranted in encouraging the smallest, even for the 
sake of discouraging the most heinous. In one 
view, the more specious forms of irreligion are 
worse than the grosser forms, because the evil of 
the latter is acknowledged, whereas the former may 
be conceived to be right and proper. 

“‘ With these views, you will not be surprised at 
my promising to give all the opposition in my 
power—small as that power is—to the opening of the 
Crystal Palace on the Lord’s-Day. Happily there 


are many persons of vastly greater influence whowil 
exert it in the same direction. I believe the mins 
ters of religion, the Sunday school teachers, and 4 
very great number of those who venerate and love 
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rigion, will take the same course. The measure, 
depend upon it, will not be carried without an oppo- 
sition of the most formidable nature. 

“But I am convinced you will not persevere 
inyour announced intention if you should sce that 
it would lead to evil results, or would pain and 
ofend multitudes of your fellow-countrymen. I 
therefore respectfully entreat you to weigh the rea- 
wns Which are opposed to the opening of the 
Crystal Palace on the Lord’s-Day, and not to allow 
any considerations of taste or clegant recreation to 
lead you to compromise the infinitely higher interests 
ofreligion.—I am, dear Sir, your faithful, humble 
gervemt, } * Epwarp Baines. 

“Leeds, June 23, 1854.” 

THE FAUSSETT COLLECTION OF ANTIQUITIES. 
Irany proof were needed in addition to the many 
wehave from time to time presented, of the unin- 
tellectual constitution of the Board of Trustees of 
the British Museum, we have it in the Minutes 
which have just been printed, (thanks to Mr. 
Ywart,) by order of the House of Commons, of 
what passed ia that august council with reference 
to the invaluable Faussett Collection of Anglo- 
Saxon Antiquities. Our readers may not all be 
aware that there are no less than forty-seven mem- 
bers in this hody—twenty-three State official trus- 
ices, nine family trustees for the Sloane, Cotton, 
and other families, and: fifteen clected trustees ; 
and it follows that very few questions come before 
the Board, on which there is not the chance of a 
majority unable to comprehend the speciality of 
subjects under discussion, or incompetent to appre- 
ciate the national preciousness of objects submitted 
for purchase. The sullen disrespect with which 
the opinions of British antiquaries have been dis- 
regarded, and, we may add, insulted, in the matter 
of the Faussett Collection is truly contemptible. 
But we must withhold our feelings of anger and 
deep-seated regret, and allow the Minutes to 
speak for themselves :— 

Report from Edward Hawkins, Esq., Keeper of the 
Departiucent of Antiquities. 
British Museum, October 7, 1853, 
Mr. Hawkins reports, that having been in- 
formed that the Faussett Collection of Antiquities 
would probably be sold, he went down to Canter- 
bury for the purpose of examining them. Having 
ascertained that the collection was of the highest 
importance to the Museum, and that it was really 
the intention of Mr. Faussett’s executors to sell, it 
was arranged that Mr. Chaffers should be directed 
to value them. This has been done, and his valua- 
tion, forwarded by Mr. Faussett, is now laid before 
the Trustees ; it amounts to 665/., the expense of 





’ valyation is 36/. 8s., and as it is usual for these ex- 


penses to be divided between buyer and seller, 
£18 4s, will have to be added to the 665/., making 
together 6832. 4s., and Mr. Hawkins requests per- 
mission to complete the purchase at that sum. 
The collection consists of objects which have been 
taken from about 800 graves, in eight different 
parishes in Kent: they are of late Roman and 
early Saxon times. In the MS. volumes now laid 
before the Trustees, the contents of each grave is 
specified and illustrated with drawings of the ob- 
Jects themselves, all of which are carefully pre- 
served, as far as they were capable of preservation, 
and moreover every object is ticketed with the 
name of the place where it was found. By means 
of these objects so carefully recorded and identified, 
4 very correct idea may be formed of the sepulchral 
Practice of the then inhabitants of that part of the 
country. Many of these objects are of extreme 
rarity, and the whole collection is probably the 
most instructive and interesting ever formed of 
such objects. Some of them have been published 
in Douglas's ‘ Neenia Britannica.’ 

“Inventorium Sepulchrale,’ in six volumes, being 
4 MS. descriptive of Discoveries in various parts 
of the county of Kent, of Roman and Saxon Re- 
mains, with numerous etchings and coloured draw- 
ings, by Bryan Faussett, Esq., of Heppington :— 
Vol. 1. Tremworth Down, in Crundale, 1757 and 
1759. Vol. 2. Gilton in Ash, near Sandwich, 


1760-2-3. Vol. 3. Barham Down, Kingston, 
1767-71-2-3 ; Bishopsbourne, 1771. Vol. 4. Si- 
bertswould, near Sandwich, 1772-3; Barfriston, 
1772. Vol. 5. Adisham Down, in Beakesbourne, 
near Canterbury, 1773. Vol. 6. Chartham Down, 
near Canterbury, 1780 and 1773. 

A quantity of amber beads, and two variegated 
ditto, found at Stapleford. 

Two amethyst necklaces, containing about 100 
beads, Kingston and Barfriston. 

About 370 variegated glass beads discovered at 
Ash, Kingston, and Beakesbourne. 

A large quantity of coloured beads in a drawer, 
Sibertswould. 

Thirteen Venetian glass beads (modern). 

Drawer No. 1. Various bronze implements, 
Kingston. 

Drawer No, 2. Iron implements, Kingston. 

Drawer No. 3. Pins, tweezers, styli, needles, 

&e. : 
Drawer No, 4. Twenty-four gold bul's, having 
loops for suspension of circular, oval, triangular, 
and other forms, set with stones and gold filigree 
ornaments, and various silver ornaments. 

Drawer No. 5. A speculum, bronze rings, beads, 
&e. 

Drawer No. 6. Roman keys, styli, and various 
implements. 

Drawer No. 7. Twenty bronze Roman keys, and 
26 bronze and other rings. 

Drawer No. 8. Fourteen bronze fibule of cu- 
rious forms.—Four silver clasps, with gold filigree 
ornaments.—Silver clasp and buckle, and four 
bronze buckles. 

Drawer No. 9. 
buckles and clasps. 

Drawer No. 10. Two sword pommels (inlaid with 
gold), armille, two boxes, glass bead, portions of 
scabbards, &c. 

Drawer No. 11. Four bone combs (fragmen- 
tary), &e. 

Drawer No. 12. Various beads, padlocks, dice, 
ivory, &c. 

Drawer No. 18. Beam and scales, with coins 
adjusted for that purpose. 

Drawer No. 14. Portions of shields. 

Drawer No. 15. Unique Saxon gold brooch, in- 
- laid with garnets and blue stones, the interstices or 
compartments having raised vermicular ornaments 
of exquisite workmanship ; on the back it has its 
acus, also richly ornamented, and a raised loop for 
suspension. This gem is 34 inches in diameter, 
and weighs 6 oz. 5 dwts. 18 gr., found in a tumu- 
lus on Barham Downs.—Nine Saxon. brooches of 
gold, or of silver and bronze, with gold plates, 
richly worked and set with stones in elegant de- 
signs, some enamelled. —Three smaller gold fibula, 
set with garnets. —Five others, equally rare, of in- 
ferior metal.—Cross, rings and beads on a card, 
two bronze potter’s stamps.—Crystal ball found in 
a tumulus, and various other things. 

Drawer No. 16. Variegated Roman bead, two 
bronze club-heads, two key-rings, portion of in- 
scribed tile, shells, &c. 

Drawer No. 17. Various fragments and coins 
found at Reculver. 

Drawer No. 18. Scales and weights in a case 
(temp. Charles I.), various bronze fragments of the 
Byzantine and Saxon era (curious), 10 gypsieres, 
spurs, crucifixes, &c. 

Drawer No. 19. Fourteen bronze celts, spear 
heads, &c. 


About 80 bronze and silver 


On the Mantel-piece : 

Fourteen Roman terracottalamps, Roman sword 
of bronze. Eight Egyptian porcelain mummies, 11 
bronze lares. Five medieval bronzes, and bust 
with stone eyes. Roman tile, and two hollow flue 
tiles. Two inscribed monumental tablets. Two 
boxes, containing 16 treen platters (temp. Eliza- 
beth), painted and gilt in fruits, mottos, &e. 
Fragments in basket. Marble sarcophagus con- 
taining bones. Eight Roman funeral urns. 


In Glazed Cabinet : 


Fleven Roman urns. Eighteen ditto (some 
broken). Seventeen ditto. Eight rare and perfect 








Saxon glass vases, of curious forms, with spiral or- 


naments, &c. Ten others, imperfect, but equally 
rare and curious. Two Roman glass vessels (oc- 
tangular bottle and bowl). Twenty-six earthen- 
ware urns (two with handles). Sixteen Samian 
pater (perfect). Four bronze vessels, with tri- 
pods, handles, &c. Earthenware vessels. 

In small Glazed Cabinet: 
A large and curious collection of Saxon weapons 
from Tumuli, principally of iron, consisting of 
umbos of shields, spear heads, &e. &e. 

Six Samian paterz. 

The antiquities in the foregoing list belonging to 
ihe Rev. Godfrey Faussett, of Heppington, have 
been valued by ie, this 20th of September 1853, 
at the sum of Six hundred and Sixty-five pounds, 

(Signed) W. CHAFFERS, 
Numismatist and Antiquary, 
No, 20, Old Bond-street, London. 
Minute of the Trustees of the British Museum. 
At a Committee, 8 October, 1853. 

A Report from Mr. Hawkins was read, recom- 
mending the purchase of a coliection of antiquities 
at present at Canterbury, consisting of relies of the 
later Roman and early Saxon times, taken from 
numerous graves in Kent, offered by the executors 
of the Jate Mr. Faussett for the sum of 683/. 4s., 
being the sum at which Mr. Chaffers, of Bond- 
street, had valued the collection. 

The Trustees declined to give so large a sum, 
as there were no sufficient funds. 


George Vulliamy, Esq., to Sir Henry Ellis. 
Archeological Institute of Great Britain and Ireland 
26, Suffolk-street, Pall-mall, 7 November, 1353. 

Sir.—I have the honour to enclose the accom- 
panying Memorial by order of the Central Com- 
mittee of this Institute, and shall feel obliged by 
your bringing it before the Trustees of the British 
Museum at their next meeting.—I am, Xe. 

(Signed) GEORGE VULLIAMY, Secretary. 
George Vulliamy, Esq., to the Trustees of the 
British Museun. 
Archeological Institute of Great Britain and Ireland, 
7 November, 1853. 

My Lords and Gentlemen.—The Central Com- 
mittee of the Archeological Institute have been 
informed that the family of the late Dr. Faussett 
are desirous to sell the valuable collection of Kentish 
antiquities formed by their ancestor. The remark- 
able character and interest of his museum is well 
known to English antiquaries, as having supplied 
the greater part of the materials for the ‘Nwnia’ 
of Douglas, one of the most important works 
hitherto produced, in illustration of the more 
obscure periods of Enylish antiquities. 

Many members of the Institute also can duly 
appreciate the value of this remarkable collection, 
which they were permitted to examine on the occa- 
sion ef the Archeological Congress at Canterbury, 
in 1845. From these considerations, the report 
that the Faussett Museum had been offered for 
purchase to the Trustees of the British Museum, 
had been received by the English antiquaries with 
high satisfaction. 

The Central Committee of the Institute have, 
however, heard with extreme regret, that it is 
doubtful whether this precious collection will be 
secured by the National Museum. 

The Committee of the Institute are deeply im- 
pressed with the importance of rendering the series 
of national antiquities recently commenced in the 
British Museum as complete as possible, and more 
especially in the Vestiges of the Anglo-Saxon 
period, of which that collection at present supplies 
few illustrations. They feel it due to the members 
of their society, and to the claims of archeological 
science in this country, to submit to the Trustees, 
with all respectful consideration, their anxious 
hope the Faussett Collection, unique of its kind, 
amongst the collections formed in this kingdom of 
a most instructive character, and possessing singular 
value as being accompanied by six manuscript 
volumes, containing a carefully detailed record of 
all facts connected with each discovery, and accu- 
rate drawings of the objects, may not be permitted 
to pass into private hands, or transferred to some 





foreign museum, whilst English archeologists have 
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no sufficient means of studying the remains of the 
Anglo-Saxon age in any public depository at 
present existing. 

The Committee of the Institute have viewed 
with lively satisfaction the formation of special 
collections, illustrative of national antiquities, to 
which rooms have been appropriated in the British 
Museum. They have anxiously hoped for the full 
realisation of the anticipations which they had 
formed, when the liberality of his Grace the Duke 
of Northumberland, in 1846, devoted his valuable 
collection of antiquities towards the formation of a 
national series, and his Grace conferred upon the 
Institute the high honour of making that Society 
the medium of his presentation of those antiquities 
to the British Museum. By recent arrangements, 
the Central Committee of the Institute have been 
empowered to transfer to any public museum in 
this country such antiquities as may come into the 
possession of the Society, and which, by their rarity 
or importance, may more properly claim a place 
in the depositories most available for public instruc- 
tion. The Committee have accordingly in contem- 
plation to offer to the Trustees of the British Mu- 
seum certain objects which may supply valuable 
accessions to the series now in formation. 

The Committee, with all deference to the high 
position and character of the Trustees, cannot 
refrain from expressing their anxious hope that the 
occasion actually presented by the proposed disper- 
sion of the Faussett collections may not be lost, 
combining, as they do, numerous objects of very 
remarkable character, and of the highest authen- 
ticity. 

These collections may indeed be regarded as of 
greater importance, probably, than any other now 
existing for the elucidation of the earlier antiquities 
of Great Britain. 

The acquisition of such a valuable auxiliary to 
the researches which the Institute seeks to promote, 
must prove of singular advantage to the extension 
of archeological science in England, to which 
hitherto no slight impediment has been presented 
in the deficiency of any sufficient public collection 
of national antiquities, such as are abundantly 
found in all other countries of Europe.—I have, &c. 

(Signed) GEORGE VULLIAMy, Secretary, 
26, Suffolk-street, Pall-mall. 

Minute of the Trustees of the British Museum. 

, At a Committee, 12 November, 1853. 

A memorial was laid before the Board from the 
Archeological Institute of Great Britain and Ire- 
land, respecting the late Dr. Faussett’s collection 
of Kentish Antiquities, the purchase of which col- 
lection the Central Committee of the Institute 
strongly recommended to the Trustees. 

Ordered,—That a letter be written to the Secre- 
tary of the Institute acquainting him, for the in- 
formation of the Central Committee, that the funds 
at the disposal of the Trustees do not enable them 
to make the purchase. 





From Sir Henry Ellis to George Vulliamy, Esq. 
British Museum, 15 November, 1853. 
Sir,—I have the honour to acquaint you, that 
the memorial from the Archeological Institute of 
Great Britain and Ireland, of the date of 7th inst., 
respecting the late Dr. Faussett’s collection of 
Kentish Antiquities, was on Saturday last laid 
before the Standing Committee of our Trustees, by 
whom I am directed to state to you, for the infor- 
mation of the Central Committee, that the funds 
of the Museum do not enable the Trustees to make 
the purchase.—I remain, &c. 
(Signed) Henry Eis, 
Report from Sir Henry Ellis to the Trustees of the 
British Museum. The Principal Librarian. 
15th November, 1853, 
Sir Henry Ellis has been directed by the Council 
of the Society of Antiquaries to lay the following 
extract from their minutes before the Trustees of 
the British Museum. 
‘*At a Council of the Society of Antiquaries 
held at Somerset House, on Tuesday, November 
15th, 1853, at 3 p.m., Sir Robert Harry Inglis, 


“Mr. Hawkins, present, submitted to the Coun- 

cil six volumes in manuscript, containing accounts 
of the excavations and discoveries in tombs and 
graves in England, made by Mr. Bryan Faussett, 

and lately the property of the Rev. Dr. G. Faus- 

sett, deceased, and the objects forming which col- 

lection are described in the said volumes, are now 
to be disposed of, and requested the attention of 
the Council to the expediency of examining the 
value of the same, and testifying on their minutes 
their sense of such value; and that the Trustees of 
the British Museum be made acquainted with such 
proceeding on the part of this Council. 

‘“‘Mr. Hawkins having stated to the Council 
that he had himself, in conjunction with Mr. Albert 
Way, examined the collection in the house of the 
late Dr. Faussett, and had compared the articles 
generally with the description and numbers of the 
same in the six volumes of manuscript now before 
the Council, and Mr. Bruce, the treasurer, having 
stated that he had likewise examined the collection, 
and thought that it was unrivalled, and the Vis- 
count Strangford, G.C.B., Director of the Society, 
having stated that he knew the collection, and 
thought that it ought to be secured for England 
at any price, and a letter from W. M. Wylie, Esq., 
F.S.A., author of the work entitled ‘Fairford 
Graves,’ addressed to J. Y. Akerman, Esq., resi- 
dent secretary, having been read, in which he de- 
scribes the collection as unique, and now ever 
likely to remain so, and that if they shall be pur- 
chased by the British Museum, he will himself offer 
to the Trustees, as a free gift, his own collection 
from the Fairford Graves; 

‘¢ An intimation having been given to the Coun- 
cil that in the event of this collection not being re- 
tained in England, there is a strong probability 
that it will be purchased in France; and that it 
will be a disgrace to England that English objects, 
thought worthy of being purchased by France, 
should leave this country, and that such removal 
will be a confirmation of the truth of the allegation, 
that while England collects the antiquities of every 
other nation, it neglects its own;” 

Resolved,—That this Minute be communicated 
to the Trustees of the British Museum. 

(Signed) Henry ELLs, 


J. Y. Akerman, Esq., to The Viscount Mahon. 
Society of Antiquaries’ Apartments, 
14 November 1853. 

My Lord,—I have just received the enclosed 
letter from Mr. W. M. Wylie, one of our Fellows, 
and a gentleman well-known by his excavations in 
an Anglo-Saxon cemetery at Fairford, of which he 
published an account last year in a work entitled 
‘ Fairford Graves.’ 

I consider the offer made in this letter of so much 
importance that I delay not a moment in forward- 
ing it, with the expression of my earnest hope that 
your Lordship, as one of the Trustees of the British 
Museum, will, at an early meeting of that body, 
bring Mr. Wylie’s offer before them. I have, &c. 

(Signed) J. Y. AKERMAN, 


W. M. Wylie, Esq., to J. Y. Akerman, Esq. 

The University Club, 14 November, 1853. 

My dear Sir,—TI hear the valuable Anglo-Saxon 
collection of the late Dr. Faussett has been offered 
for sale to the Trustees of the British Museum, who 
have declined the purchase. Can this possibly be 
true? If so, it fully proves the justice of the re- 
proach one always hears from foreigners, that we 
amass in our museum the antiquities of every nation 
except our own. 
The collection in question is, I believe, unique of 
its kind, and I should say must now ever remain 
so. It is, too, peculiarly valuable by reason of its 
authenticity, having been to a great extent formed 
by the personal researches of the celebrated author 
of the ‘ Nenia Britannica.’ It is the more to be 
desired that the nation should possess this collec- 
tion, for the attention of the French has been 
roused by the exertions of some of our Anglo-Saxon 
antiquaries, and so fully do they recognise the im- 
portance of the subject, that their national Mero- 
vingian remains are now in rapid progress of collec- 





Bart., Vice-President, in the chair, 


surpassed by the French, in this department, ag 
we already are by the Danes? 
I know nothing whatever of the Faussett family, 
but presume they are not requiring an unreasonable 
price, since I am told other parties are prepared to 
give it, if the Museum positively declines. I be- 
lieve our President is also a Trustee of the British 
Museum; can you not, then, draw his Lordship’s 
attention to this subject? I will not venture to 
trouble his Lordship myself, but I empower you to 
say that, if the Trustees of the British Museum 
become possessed of the Faussett Anglo-Saxon 
remains, I shall have much pleasure in adding, as 
a free gift, the relics it was my fortune to collect 
in the Fairford Graves, and which are not without 
their interest and value. I should only stipulate 
for their being preserved in their united form under 
the head of the ‘ Fairford Collection.’ There would 
then be a pretty nucleus of a collection of our own 
really national, because Teutonic antiquities, and 
we should have the opportunity, so much to he 
desired, of comparing the remains of the various 
tribes which founded our nation. 
So much was said to me on this subject in France 
this last summer, that I should feel ashamed if the 
French savans should hear the Museum had had 
such opportunities and slighted them. Believe 
me, &c. (Signed) W. M. Wy iz. 
George Vulliamy, Esq., to Sir Henry Ellis. 
Archeological Institute of Great Britain and Treland, 
26, Suffolk-strect, Pall-mall, 24 November, 1853, 
Sir, —I am desired by the Central Committee of 
this Institute to forward you the copy of a Minute 
passed at the last meeting of that Committee, re- 
ferring to the answer received from the Trustees of 
the British Museum to a Memorial from this Inusti- 
tute, having reference to the purchase of the Faus- 


enough to lay the same before the Trustees at their 
next meeeting. Jam, &c. 
(Signed) GEORGE VULIIAMY. 
Secretary. 
Copied from the Minutes of the Committee Meeting 
of the Archeological Institute of Great Britain 

and Ireland, 21 November, 1853. 

It was moved by Mr. Donaldson, and seconded 
by Mr. Poynter, that the Secretary be requested 
to send a copy of this Minute to the Trustees of 
the British Museum. 

The Central Committee of the Archzological In- 
stitute having received with regret the reply of the 
Trustees of the British Museum, stating that the 
funds of the Museum do not enable them to pur 
chase the Faussett Collection, 

The Committee are impressed with the essential 
importance of these antiquities being secured and 
added to the National Museum, if it is hoped to 
form a collection of early British and national! antt- 
quities worthy of this country. 

The want of such a collection is daily more felt, 
and the complaint of such deficiency in the Museum 
of this country alone, of all European nations, 8 
loudly expressed by all English archeologists, and 
is a subject of sincere remark and disappointment 
amongst the scientific visitors from the Continent. 

The Committee, therefore, earnestly and respect- 
fully urge upon the Trustees the necessity of apply- 
ing to the Chancellor of the Exchequer for a grant 
in aid of the funds of the Museum, to take advat- 
tage of an opportunity which can never again occult. 


Minute of the Trustees of the British Museum. 
At a Committec, 10 December, 1853. 

A Report from the Principal Librarian was read, 
laying before the Board an extract from the 
Minutes of the Society of Antiquaries relative to 
the collection of Anglo-Saxon’ Antiquities of the 
late Dr. Faussett. 

The Principal Librarian also laid before the 
Board a letter from J. Y. Akerman, Esq., te Vis 
count Mahon, enclosing one from W. M. Wylie, 
Esq., who had published an account of similar 
antiquities discovered by him at Fairford, and who 
now offered to present these Antiquities to the 
British Museum, provided the Trustees becamé 
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A letter was read from the Secretary of the 
Archeological Institute, accompanying an extract 
from the Minutes of a megting of the Institute, of 
91 November, 1853, urging the Trustees to apply 
tothe Chancellor of the Exchequer for a grant to 
enable the Trustees to accomplish the purchase of 
the Faussett Collection. ' 

The Principal Librarian was directed to acknow- 
Jedge the receipt of the letters upon this subject 
now laid before the Board. 

It was moved by Sir Robert H. Inglis that the 
Catalogue of the Faussett Collection should be 
again submitted to the Trustees. 


Minute of the Trustees of the British Museum. 
At a Committee, 14 January, 1854, 

The Catalogue of Dr. Faussett’s Collection of 
Saxon Antiquities was again submitted to the 
Trustees. 

A letter was read from George Vulliamy, Esq., 
Secretary to the Archzological Institute of 
Great Britain and Ireland, enclosing the copy of a 
Resolution of certain members of the Institute 
having reference to the offer made to the Trustees 
of Dr. Faussett’s Collection. 

The Principal Librarian was directed to acknow- 
ledge the receipt of the communication made to 
then by the Archeological Institute, and to ac- 
quaint them that the Trustees decline the purchase 
of the Faussett Collection, having no sufficient 
funds for the purpose. 


Sir Henry Ellis to George Vulliamy, Esq. 

British Museum, 16 January, 1854, 
Sir, —I am directed by the Trustees to acknow- 
ledge the receipt of your letter, dated 12th instant, 
enclosing the copy of a Resolution of certain mem- 
bers of the Archzeological Institute of Great Bri- 
tain and Ireland, having reference to the offer 
made to the Trustees for the purchase of the col- 
lection of Saxon antiquities, lately in possession of 
Dr. Faussett, and I am to request that you will 
be pleased to acquaint the President and Members 
of the Archeeological Society that the Trustees de- 
cine the purchase of the Faussett Collection, having 

no sufficient funds for this purpose. I have, &e. 

(Signed) Henry ELtis. 


Minute of the Trustees of the British Museum. 
At a Sub-committee of Finance, 10 February, 1854. 

The Committee proceeded to consider the esti- 
mates for the establishment, purchases, &c., for 
the year ending 31st March, 1855. . . . . . 

Ordered,—That the sum of 4,000. required by 
Mr. Hawkins for the purchase of coins and anti- 
quities be brought before the general meeting of 
to-morrow for consideration, with the view of pur- 
chasing the Faussett Collection, but that if that 
collection be not included among the purchases, the 
sum of 38,5002. only be entered for the purchase of 
coms and antiquities in the Estimates. 


Minute of the Trustees of the British Museum. 

At a General Meeting, 11 February, 1854, 

The Trustees read the minutes of the Finance 
Committee of 10th February, referring to the 
general meeting the consideration of the estimate 
for purchases in the Department of Antiquities for 
the ensuing year. 

Viscount Mahon moved that the sum of 4,0002. 
be inserted in the Parliamentary Estimate for the 
purchase of coins and antiquities. 

The Trustees resolved, —That 3,500. should be 
the sum inserted. Henry Extis. 


Britt Principal Librarian and Secretary, 
ritish Museum, 5 June, 1854, 
cinemas 





TOPICS OF THE WEEK. 
A setect number of noblemen and gentlemen 


interested in the forthcoming Education Exhibi- 
tion, have been invited to meet His Royal High- 
ness the President of the Society of Arts, at a 
Frersazione, on Tuesday next, in St. Martin’s 

The Oxford Commemoration has this year been 
marked by less public pomp and attractiveness than 
on some former occasions, but the proceedings pre- 
Sented some points of interest connected with pass- 








ing events. Apart from the official and formal 
business of the day, the noisy demonstrations of the 
undergraduates are not without significance, as 
indicating the state of general opinion in the Uni- 
versity on various subjects. The Oxford University 
Reform Bill was a naturally prominent topic, and 
the groans against Heywood and the admission of 
dissenters, and the cheers for Henley and Newde- 
gate, showed the feeling of the majority of the 
ingenuous youths. Political calls were not so 
loudly responded to as usual, but the anti- Russian 
spirit was sufficiently marked by the cheers which 
greeted the names of Sir C. Napier, Lord Raglan, 
and Omer Pasha. The hearty welcome given to 
Prince Lucien Bonaparte, when admitted as an 
honorary Doctor of Laws, had chiefly a political 
meaning, as his scientific attainments were known 
to comparatively few of the spectators.. None of 
the other honorary graduates were men of marked 
distinction in literature or science. Sir Henry 
Bishop received the degree of Doctorate in Music. 
At a Convocation this week the proposition to 
establish a third class of honours in the classical 
moderation school was agreed to. There was only 
one dissentient, but the attendance was miserably 
thin, eight doctors and six masters being reported 
as alone present, along with the proctors. The 
regulations for the new class, in addition to history 
and law, have not been framed, but we presume 
that mental and moral philosophy will form the 
principal subjects of study. The subjects for the 
examination in history this year are well chosen, 
and display a desire to render this department of 
study a useful branch of university education. 

Two important clauses have this week been added 
to the Oxford University Reform Bill, the first 
permitting Dissenters to take the degree of Bachelor 
in Arts, Law, Medicine, or Music, without being 
subjected to religious tests; and the second, abolish- 
ing the privileges now possessed on the ground of 
rank, of passing examinations and taking degrees 
sooner than others can do. The spirit of illibe- 
rality and exclusiveness with which the University 
is chargeable, will be lessened by the first of these 
reforms, and the spirit of servile obsequiousness to 
social distinctions, apart from personal merit, will 
be checked by the latter. Some of the anomalies 
which excite the surprise of all intelligent foreigners 
who visit Oxford, as well as every sensible English- 
man, will, we trust, now be removed, at least the 
way is prepared for changes in accordance with the 
progress of knowledge and the spirit of the times in 
which we live. 

The following Summary of the Conditions upon 
which the Paris Exhibition of 1855 will be con- 
ducted has lately been published by the Board of 
Trade :—‘‘ The decrees and regulations issued by 
the Imperial Commission of France give full infor- 
mation as to the principles upon which the Impe- 
rial Government propose to conduct the Exhibition 
of 1855, and an attentive perusal of them is recom- 
mended to all those who desire to co-operate in se- 
curing a fair representation of British Industry on 
that occasion. Those regulations appear to be con- 
ceived in the most equitable and liberal spirit ; and 
there is no doubt that that spirit will be met in a 
becoming manner by the manufacturers and other 
producers of the British Empire and her colonies. 
It may be useful to sum up briefly the principal 
conditions upon which the Exhibition wiil be con- 
ducted, comprising the assistance offered to Exhi- 
bitors by the French Commission, and that which 
the British authorities are empowered to offer. 1. 
The Exhibition will open in Paris on the Ist May, 
1855. 2. The French Commission will communi- 
cate only with Exhibitors from foreign countries 
through the Commission appointed by each country 
for that purpose. 3. No articles will be admitted 
from foreign countries except with the sanction of 
such foreign commission. 4. Every article pro- 
duced or obtained by human industry, whether of 
raw materials, machinery, manufactures, or fine 
arts, is admissible, except—i. Living animals and 
plants ; ii. Substances liable to become putrid from 
keeping ; iii. Detonating and other dangerous sub- 
stances ; iv. Articles of extravagant size. 5. All 





goods must reach Paris between the 15th January 





and 15th March, 1855, which period may, in a few 
exceptional cases, be extended to the 15th April. 
6. The French Commission offers to convey all 
goods from the French ports or frontiers to the 
building in Paris without charge., 7. No charge 
will be made for rent. 8. Exhibitors and their 
agents will be admitted free to the building during 
the whole period of the Exhibition. 9. Plain 
counters and partitions will be provided without 
charge. 10. The French Commission will find 
labourers for unpacking, transporting, and arrang- 
ing goods under the direction of Exhibitors or their 
agents. 11. The French Commission will provide 


° : : - 
shafting, steam, or water-pressure for machines in 


motion. 12. Exhibitors will be responsible for ac- 
cidents, loss or damage, but the fullest precautions 
are promised against such events. 13. The current 
trade price may be affixed to any goods if the Ex- 
hibitors desire it. 14. Goods may be exhibited in 
bond, and no duty will be charged if re-exported. 
15. Exhibited goods, even those at present prohi- 
bited by the French Tariff, may be admitted for 
consumption in France at a maximum ad valorem 
duty of twenty per cent. 16. Arrangements will 
be made to insure one year’s protection to designs 
and inventions if exhibited, without cost to the Ex- 
hibitor. 17. The goods will be examined by an in- 
ternational jury, and rewards given, the nature of 
which will be published. 18. The British Govern- 
ment will undertake all expenses of general organiz- 
ation and management, and will defray the ex- 
penses of the transport and custom-house agency of 
all goods delivered within a specified time. 19. A 
sufficient staff will be provided for giving that at- 
tention to the goods of exhibitors which was under- 
taken by the Commissioners for the Exhibition of 
1851. 20. The expenses, which must in every case 
fall upon exhibitors, will be—i. The carriage of the 
goods from the manufactory or residence of the ex- 
hibitor to London ; ii. The expense of glass-cases, 
shelves, brackets, awnings, hangings, or decora- 
tions of the stalls, which must be undertaken under 
such restrictions as the officers of the French Com- 
mission may impose for the sake of the general ar- 
rangements or appearance of the Exhibition ; iii, 
The unpacking, arrangement, and general care of 
the goods during the Exhibition, except as far as 
provided by paragraph 19. 21. Demands for 
space are to be sent in before the 1st of July, if 
possible, and in no case later than the 1st of Au- 
gust. 22. The preliminary measures for conduct- 
ing the Exhibition, as far as“ this country is con- 
cerned, have been entrusted to the Board of Trade, 
Department of Science and Art. 23. All commu- 
nications upon this subject are to be addressed to 
Captain Owen, Royal Engineers, Marlborough 
House, London, from whom forms of applications 
for space and all other information may be ob- 
tained. 

A circular has recently been issued by the Board 
of Trade, Department of Science and Art, to trades- 
men in London engaged in business involving a 
knowledge of decorative art, advertising the advan- 
tages offered by the Board for the instruction and 
improvement of workmen. There is, first, the 
Museum of Ornamental Art at Marlborough House, 
open daily from ten till four, except Saturdays, 
admission free on the first two days of the week, 
and on the other days by payment of sixpence. 
The Exhibition of the Wor's of Students of the 
Schools of Art is open during the months of June 
and December, at Gore House, Kensington. We 
have lately inspected these, andobserve most gratify- 
ing proofs of proficiency and progress. The General 
Training School of Artat Marlborough Houseis open 
daily for pupils, the terms of instruction being 8/., 
and 41. for the session of five months. The school 
for female students is conducted at 37, Gower-street, 
the fee for the advanced classes 2l., and 4/. the 
session of five months, 1/. the elementary class, 
and ten shillings the evening class. There are 
also district schools in various parts of London, 
where evening classes are conducted from seven 
till half-past nine, the charge being only two 
shillings as an entry fee, and two and three 
shillings monthly. The present schools are eight in 
number— in Crispin-street, Spitalfields ; High-street, 
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THE CRYSTAL PALACE, 


THE arrangements for admission to the Crystal 
Palace are getting into good working order, re- 
freshments are supplied promptly and econamically 
Visitors are increasing in number, the shares are 
improving in valuc i 
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Still we lean to the opinion of Mr 
Baines on the question of the Crystal Palace. We 
dev not think the opening of this exciting wonder 
ment will draw the sot from the city public- houses, 
yet it will add materially to the business of country 
inns. It will not bring the idle out of the filthy 
lanes and alley of the metropolis, yet it will afford 
a stimulus for rail-travelling to thousands, who are 
satistied, at present, with walking in the parks ; 
and why should we tempt away the happy families 
who more quietly spend the Sunday afternoons, toa 
distance, where they must go, of necessity, to an 
inn or to the palace restaurant, for the meal they 
have hitherto partaken of at home? The difficulty, 
in all such cases, is to know where to draw the line. 
We have not objected to the opening of Kew Gar- 
dens on Sundays, and yet the business which is 
going on, during this season, at the different sta- 
tions on this line of railway, is very much greater 
on Sundays than on any day of the week. There 
are no less than ninety-three trains of pleasure- 
traffic, forty-two down-trains and fifty-one up- 
trains, on the Windsor line of railway every Sun- 
day. And the attractions of such places as Hamp- 
ton Court and the neighbouring public-houses, lead 
many into excesses, on Sundays, that would never 
otherwise be indulged in. Notwithstanding the 
many thousands who visit this place, every Sun- 
day, by another railway, many still travel to it in 
vans, often returning, as we ourselves too often 
witness, full of mirth and revelry. The excitement 
of the Crystal Palace and its shows is too great for 
Sabbath relaxation, and we submit the following 
very sensible and rational letter of Mr. Baines to 
the candid attention of our readers. It is from the 
‘Morning Herald’ of Monday, addressed to Mr. 
Oliveira :— 

‘*My dear Sir,—Perceiving from your letter in 
‘The Globe’ that it is your intention to propose the 
opening of the Crystal Palace, at Sydenham, on the 
Lord’s-day, I take the liberty of explaining to you 
tlie views which, in common with great numbers 
of persons, and I believe with many of your own 
constituents, I entertain on this subject. 

‘*Few persons have a warmer admiration than 
myself of the unparalleled collection of objects of inte- 
rest in the New Crystal Palace, or stronger hopes 
that the undertaking may prosper, and that it may 
conduce to the improvement of the public intelli- 
gence and taste. 

‘* But I should deprecate the Sunday opening of 
that Palace on the following grounds ;—The Lord’s 
day has, from the days of the Apostles, been set 
apart as a day of rest and of religion ; and without 
entering here into a theological argument, I believe, 
with many of the first divines, that it is the Chris- 
tian continuance of the weekly religious rest ap- 
pointed by our Maker from the creation of man, 
and expressly included in the moral law as a part of 
the duty which man owes to God. I regard it too, 
as one of the greatest blessings conferred by God 
upon his creatures ; first, because it is a respite 
from physical labour and secular employments, 
which would otherwise prematurely wear out 
health and vigour; and secondly and chiefly, 





because it affords the means of that moral and 
spiritual improvement which God has inseparably 
connected with the performance of our duty to 
Himself. Without this Heaven-appointed relief, 
the Inhourer would he brutaliz ! i 
and all above the labourer would be secularized by 
incessant worklly engagements, 
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‘The law and general usage of England are in 
aceordance with these views, On Sunday not only 
are the pursuits of industry suspended, not only 
are the Houses of Parliament, the courts of law, 
and the government establishments closed, but 
places of public amusement are shut, and the insti 
tutions of science, literature, and secular education 
are suspended, In obedience to the general senti- 
ment, our national museums and galleries, our 
public libraries, our philosophical and literary 
societies, our mechanics’ institutions, our universi- 
ties, our schools, our lectures, our public exhibitions 
of all kinds, are closed. Public meetings for 
secular purposes are not held, With a few most 
undesirable exceptions in London, newspapers are 
not issued ; and of course we have on that day no 
theatrical performances, no races, no games. 

“‘In England, then, beyond dispute, the Lord’s- 
day is generally consecrated to religion, as well as 
to repose. And we have been accustomed to regard 
this as one of the most honourable distinctions of 
our country. It is very different in many coun- 
tries of the Continent, where the Sabbath is half 
destroyed and half perverted ;—where the morn- 
ing is given to business, the afternoon and even- 
ing to pleasure. Nearly all the establishments, 
institutions, and places of amusement which we 
close in England, are thrown most widely open. 
The consequence to religion is disastrous. Between 
work and pleasure, the observances of religion are 
huddled into a corner, if not wholly forgotten ; 
and we see polite, elegant, and educated nations, of 
whom we are compelled to say that their higher 
duties and their highest interests are awfully neg- 
lected. 

‘* When the Great Exhibition was held in the first 
Crystal Palace, England nobly maintained her cha- 
racter. To the surprise of visitors from all lands, 
this palace was shut, and the world was told that 
our nation ‘remembered the Sabbath-day to keep 
it holy.’ Whocan say whether the commencement 
just made of a religious observance of the Sabbath 
in Paris may not in some measure be traced to that 
example ? 

‘“Why should we forfeit our character, by incon- 
sistently opening the Crystal Palace on the Lord’s- 
day? If it was right to close the first palace, it 
would be wrong to open the second. There is 
nothing in the exhibition itself to justify the change. 
Like the former, this palace is dedicated mainly to 
art, and in some degree to commerce, though with 
the added attractions of a garden, It is a school 
for the fine arts, for antiquities, for history, for 
botany, for ethnology, for geology, for various 
branches of the useful arts. Legitimately used, it 
will extend the knowledge and improve the taste of 
the people, and be a place of delightful recreation. 
But all its uses and characters are secular. It has 
no religious object or tendency whatever. It is a 
commercial speculation, though of a most praise- 
worthy and public-spirited kind. Visitors are 
admitted for money ; the trade departments are let 
to manufacturers and artists of all nations, to ex- 
hibit their wares ; refreshments are sold there ; 
great numbers of persons are employed in the 
palace, the grounds, and the railway. 
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place at Sydenham be opened, all the public 
tutions and exhibitions | have named above, a 
all places of public amusement throughout Britais 
v Knyl al) 
Sabbath would then be gone. The law rust ly 
principle 
Parliament must proclaim that tl 
Lord’s-day shall not, as formerly, be a day of reli 
gion, It would be pretended that the cultivation 
of the taste and the intellect, and retined kinds of 
amusement, were equally proper employments for 
the day; and, therefore, the opening of eve ry insti 
tution, exhibition, and place of resort whieh 
ministered to those ends would receive legislative 
sanction. 

“Such are the consequences that would result 
from the success of your intended motion. But 
they would not end here. If the religious bulwark 
of the Lord’s-day were thrown down, nothing coull 
prevent Mammon with all his rabble from rushing 
in at the breach, Labour would be put in requisi 
tion for seven days of the week; and the saered 
rest of the Sabbath would be a thing of the past. 
Or if recreation were still sought for, one kind of 
amusement would be declared as good as another, 
and in the end we should have amusements of all 
kinds competing for votarics, with every attraction 
that could seduce the young and unwary. 

“*You hope that the Crystal Palace would draw 
persons out of the public house. It is not certain, 
however, that it would have that effect; because it 
is to be supposed that most of those who frequent 
the public-house on Sunday prefer the sensual grat 
fication of drinking to the gratification of the taste 
and intellect. But if in some cases it should have 
that effect, would Parliament be justified in er 
couraging one method of desecrating the Sabbath, 
for the sake of discouraging another mode! Cer 
tainly not. In my judgment, Parliament ought to 
shut the public-houses on the Sunday, because of 
the enormous mischief proved to result from their 
being open: and the brief experience we have of 
the effects of such a measure in Scotland leads to 
the belief that virtue and morality would be incal: 
culable gainers. But there could not be a falser ot 
more dangerous principle, than that Parliament's 
to choose among modes of breaking the Sabbath, 
and to give its public sanction to any one of them. 
The duty of Parliament is not to sanction any: for 
if it does, it becomes responsible for all the conse 
quences. There are different degrees of enormity 
in crime; but the magistrate would not be wa 
ranted in encouraging the smallest, even for the 
sake of discouraging the most heinous. In one 
view, the more specious forms of irreligion at 
worse than the grosser forms, because the evil © 
the latter is acknowledged, whereas the former mJ 
be conceived to be right and proper. ant: 

‘* With these views, you will not be surprised a 
my promising to give all the opposition in MY 
power—small as that power is—to the opening of the 
Crystal Palace on the Lord’s-Day. Happily — 
are many persons of vastly greater influence whow® 
exert it in the same direction. I believe the mmm* 
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religion, will take the same course. The measure, 
depend upon it, will not be carried without an oppo- 
sition of the most formidable nature. 

“But I am convinced you will not persevere 
in your announced intention if you should see that 
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offend multitudes of your fellow-countrymen, 1 
wrefore respect illy entreat you to weigh the rea 
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majority unable to comprehend the speciality of 
subjects under discussion, or incompetent to appre 
cate the national preciousness of objects submitted 
he sullen disrespect with which 
the opinions of British antiquaries have been dis- 
regarded, and, we may add, insulted, in the matter 
of the Faussett Collection is truly contemptible. 
But we must withhold our feelings of anger and 
leep-seated regret, and allow the Minutes to 
speak for themselves :— 
Report from Edward Iawkins, Esq., Keeper of the 
Department of Antiquities. 
British Museum, October 7, 1853, 

Me, Hawkins reports, that having been in- 
formed that the Faussett Collection of Antiquities 
would probably be sold, he went down to Canter- 
bury for the purpose of examining them. Having 
ascertained that the collection was of the highest 
importance to the Museum, and that it was really 
the intention of Mr. Faussett’s executors to sell, it 
was arranged that Mr. Chaffers should be directed 
to value them. This has been done, and his valua- 
tion, forwarded by Mr. Faussett, is now laid before 
the Trustees ; it amounts to 665/., the expense of 
Valyation is 362. 8s., and as it is usual for these ex- 
penses to be divided between buyer and seller, 
£18 4s, will have to be added to the 665/., making 
together 6832. 4s., and Mr. Hawkins requests per- 
mission to complete the purchase at that sum. 
The collection consists of objects which have been 
taken from about 800 graves, in eight different 
parishes in Kent: they are of late Roman and 
early Saxon times. In the MS. volumes now laid 
before the Trustees, the contents of each grave is 
specified and illustrated with drawings of the ob- 
jects themselves, all of which are carefully pre- 
served, as far as they were capable of preservation, 
and moreover every object is ticketed with the 
name of the place where it was found. By means 
of these objects so carefully recorded and identified, 
4 Very correct idea may be formed of the sepulchral 
Practice of the then inhabitants of that part of the 
country. Many of these objects are of extreme 
tarity, and the whole collection is probably the 
Most instructive and interesting ever formed of 
such objects. Some of them have been published 
lu Douglas's ‘ Neenia Britannica.’ 

“Tnventorium Sepulchrale,’ in six volumes, being 
a MS. descriptive of Discoveries in various parts 
of the county of Kent, of Roman and Saxon Re- 
mains, with numerous etchings and coloured draw- 
ings, by Bryan Faussett, Esq., of Heppington :— 
ol 1. Tremworth Down, in Crundale, 1757 and 
1759. Vol. 2. Gilton in Ash, near Sandwich, 














for purchase, 














1760-2-3. Vol. 3. Barham Down, Kingston, 
1767-71-2-3 ; Bishopsbourne, 1771. Vol. 4. Si- 
bertswould, near Sandwich, 1772-5; Barfriston, 
1772. Vol. 5. Adisham Down, in Beakesbourne, 
near Canterbury, 1773. Vol. 6. Chartham Down, 
voor Cantorhe 1720) aneld 1772 

A quantity of amber beads, and two varieyated 
ditto, found at Stapl ford. 

Two amethyst necklaces, containing about 100 


| beads, Kingston and Barfristen 
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Drawer No. 6. Roman kevs, styli, and vy 


implements 
Drawer No, 7. Twenty bronze Roman keys, and 

26 bronze and other rings. 
Drawer No, 


rious forms, 


fibule of ecu 
Four silver clasps, with vold filigres 


Fourteen bronz 


ornaments. Silver clasp and buckle, and four 
bronze buckl 5 
Drawer No. 9 About 80 bronze and silver 


buckles and clasps. 

Drawer No. 10. Two sword pommels (inlaid with 
gold), armille, two boxes, glass bead, portions of 
scabbards, &c. 

Drawer No, 11. 
tary), &e. 

Drawer No. 12. Various beads, padlocks, dice, 
ivory, &c. 

Drawer No. 13. Beam and scales, with coins 
adjusted for that purpose. 

Drawer No. 14. Portions of shields. 

Drawer No. 15. Unique Saxon gold brooch, in- 


Four bone combs (fragmen- 


- laid with garnets and blue stones, the interstices or 


compartments having raised vermicular ornaments 
of exquisite workmanship ; on the back it has its 
acus, also richly ornamented, and a raised loop for 
suspension. This gem is 34 inches in diameter, 
and weighs 6 oz. 5 dwts. 18 gr., found in a tumu- 
lus on Barham Downs.-—Nine Saxon brooches of 
gold, or of silver and bronze, with gold plates, 
richly worked and set with stones in elegant de- 
signs, some enamelled. —Three smaller gold fibula, 
set with garnets.—Five others, equally rare, of in- 
ferior metal. —Cross, rings and beads on a card, 
two bronze potter’s stamps.—Crystal ball found in 
a tumulus, and various other things. 

Drawer No. 16. Variegated Roman bead, two 
bronze club-heads, two key-rings, portion of in- 
scribed tile, shells, &c. 

Drawer No. 17. Various fragments and coins 
found at Reculver. 

Drawer No. 18. Scales and weights in a case 
(temp. Charles I.), various bronze fragments of the 
Byzantine and Saxon era (curious), 10 gypsieres, 
spurs, crucifixes, &c. 

Drawer No. 19. Fourteen bronze celts, spear 
heads, Xe. 

On the Mantel-piece : 

Fourteen Roman terracotta lamps, Roman sword 
of bronze. Eight Egyptian porcelain mummies, 11 
bronze lares. Five medieval bronzes, and bust 
with stone eyes. Roman tile, and two hollow flue 
tiles. Two inscribed monumental tablets. Two 
boxes, containing 16 treen platters (temp. Eliza- 
beth), painted and gilt in fruits, mottos, Xe. 
Fragments in basket. Marble sarcophagus con- 
taining bones. Eight Roman funeral urns. 


Tn Glazed Cabinet : 





Fleven Roman urns. Eighteen ditto (some 
broken), Seventeen ditto. Eight rare and perfect 
| Saxon glass vases, of curious forms, with spiral or- 





| naments, &c. Ten others, imperfect, but equally 
| Tare and curious. Two Roman glass vessels (oc- 
| tangular bottle and bowl). Twenty-six earthen- 
|} Ware urns (two with handles), Sixteen Samian 
(perfect). Four bronze vessels, with tri- 
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George Vullia Exy., to Siv Hea El 
Archiwological Institut {Great Britain and Lreland 
+, Sutlolk-street, Pall-mall, 7 Nower 1953 
Si th: nour to enclose the accom 
| panying Memorial by order of the Central Com 
} mittes of this Institute, and shall fecl obliged by 
vour bringing it before the Trustees of the British 
| Museum at their next meeting.—I am, Ke. 





(Signed) GerorcGE VULLIAMY, Secretary. 


George Vulliamy, Esq., to the Trustees of the 
British Museum. 
Archwological Institute of Great Britain and Ireland, 
7 November, 1553. 

My Lords and Gentlemen.—The Central Com- 
mittee of the Archeological Institute have been 
informed that the family of the late Dr. Faussett 
are desirous to sell the valuable collection of Kentish 
antiquities formed by their ancestor. The remark- 
able character and interest of his museum is well 
known to English antiquaries, as having supplied 
the greater part of the materials for the ‘ Nenia’ 
of Douglas, one of the most important works 
hitherto produced, in illustration of the more 
obscure periods of Enylish antiquities. 

Many members of the Institute also can duly 
appreciate the value of this remarkable collection, 
which they were permitted to examine on the occa- 
sion ef the Archeological Congress at Canterbury, 
in 1845. From these considerations, the report 
that the Faussett Museum had been offered for 
purchase to the Trustees of the British Museum, 
had been received by the Enylish antiquaries with 
high satisfaction. 

The Central Committee of the Institute have, 
however, heard with extreme regret, that it is 
doubtful whether this precious collection will be 
secured by the National Museum. 

The Committee of the Institute are deeply im- 
pressed with the importance of rendering the series 
of national antiquities recently commenced in the 
British Museum as complete as possible, and more 
especially in the Vestiges of the Anglo-Saxon 
period, of which that collection at present supplies 
few illustrations. They feel it due to the members 
of their society, and to the claims of archeological 
science in this country, to submit to the Trustees, 
with all respectful consideration, their anxious 
hope the Faussett Collection, unique of its kind, 
amongst the collections formed in this kingdom of 
a most instructive character, and possessing singular 
value as being accompanied by six manuscript 
volumes, containing a carefully detailed record of 
all facts connected with each discovery, and accu- 
rate drawings of the objects, may not be permitted 
to pass into private hands, or transferred to some 
foreign museum, whilst English archeologists have 
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no sufficient means of studying the remains of the 
Anglo-Saxon age in any public depository at 
present existing. 

The Committee of the Institute have viewed 
with lively satisfaction the formation of special 
collections, illustrative of national antiquities, to 
which rooms have been appropriated in the British 
Museum. They have anxiously hoped for the full 
realisation of the anticipations which they had 
formed, when the liberality of his Grace the Duke 
of Northumberland, in 1846, devoted his valuable 
collection of antiquities towards the formation of a 
national series, and his Grace conferred upon the 
Institute the high honour of making that Society 
the medium of his presentation of those antiquities 
to the British Museum. By recent arrangements, 
the Central Committee of the Institute have been 
empowered to transfer to any public museum in 
this country such antiquities as may come into the 
possession of the Society, and which, by their rarity 
or importance, may more properly claim a place 
in the depositories most available for public instruc- 
tion. The Committee have accordingly in contem- 
plation to offer to the Trustees of the British Mu- 
seum certain objects which may supply valuable 
accessions to the series now in formation. 

The Committee, with all deference to the high 
position and character of the Trustees, cannot 
refrain from expressing their anxious hope that the 
occasion actually presented by the proposed disper- 
sion of the Faussett collections may not be lost, 
combining, as they do, numerous objects of very 
remarkable character, and of the highest authen- 
ticity. 

These collections may indeed be regarded as of 
greater importance, probably, than any other now 
existing for the elucidation of the earlier antiquities 
of Great Britain. 

The acquisition of such a valuable auxiliary to 
the researches which the Institute seeks to promote, 
must prove of singular advantage to the extension 
of archzxological science in England, to which 
hitherto no slight impediment has been presented 
in the deficiency of any sufficient public collection 
of national antiquities, such as are abundantly 
found in all other countries of Europe.—I have, &c. 

(Signed) GEORGE VULLIAMy, Secretary, 
26, Suffolk-street, Pall-mall. 
Minute of the Trustees of the British Museum. 
At a Committee, 12 November, 1853. 

A memorial was laid before the Board from the 
Archeological Institute of Great Britain and Ire- 
land, respecting the late Dr. Faussett’s collection 
of Kentish Antiquities, the purchase of which col- 
lection the Central Committee of the Institute 
strongly recommended to the Trustees. 

Ordered, —That a letter be written to the Secre- 
tary of the Institute acquainting him, for the in- 
formation of the Central Committee, that the funds 
at the disposal of the Trustees do not enable them 
to make the purchase. 


From Sir Henry Ellis to George Vulliamy, Esq. 
British Museum, 15 November, 1853. 

Sir,—I have the honour to acquaint you, that 
the memorial from the Archeological Institute of 
Great Britain and Ireland, of the date of 7th inst., 
respecting the late Dr. Faussett’s collection of 
Kentish Antiquities, was on Saturday last laid 
before the Standing Committee of our Trustees, by 
whom I am directed to state to you, for the infor- 
mation of the Central Committee, that the funds 
of the Museum do not enable the Trustees to make 
the purchase.—I remain, &c. 

(Signed) Henry ELLs, 
Report from Sir Henry Ellis to the Trustees of the 
British Musewm. The Principal Librarian. 
15th November, 1853. 

Sir Henry Ellis has been directed by the Council 
of the Society of Antiquaries to lay the following 
extract from their minutes before the Trustees of 
the British Museum. 

“At a Council of the Society of Antiquaries 
held at Somerset House, on Tuesday, November 
15th, 1853, at 3 Pp.m., Sir Robert Harry Inglis, 
Bart., Vice-President, in the chair, 





“Mr. Hawkins, present, submitted to the Coun- 
cil six volumes in manuscript, containing accounts 
of the excavations and discoveries in tombs and 
graves in England, made hy Mr. Bryan Faussett, 
and lately the property of the Rev. Dr. G. Faus- 
sett, deceased, and the objects forming which col- 
lection are described in the said volumes, are now 
to be disposed of, and requested the attention of 
the Council to the expediency of examining the 
value of the same, and testifying on their minutes 
their sense of such value; and that the Trustees of 
the British Museum be made acquainted with such 
proceeding on the part of this Council. 

‘“Mr. Hawkins having stated to the Council 
that he had himself, in conjunction with Mr. Albert 
Way, examined the collection in the house of the 
late Dr. Faussett, and had compared the articles 
generally with the description and numbers of the 
same in the six volumes of manuscript now before 
the Council, and Mr. Bruce, the treasurer, having 
stated that he had likewise examined the collection, 
and thought that it was unrivalled, and the Vis- 
count Strangford, G.C.B., Director of the Society, 
having stated that he knew the collection, and 
thought that it ought to be secured for England 
at any price, and a letter from W. M. Wylie, Esq., 
F.S.A., author of the work entitled ‘Fairford 
Graves,’ addressed to J. Y. Akerman, Esq., resi- 
dent secretary, having been read, in which he de- 
scribes the collection as unique, and now ever 
likely to remain so, and that if they shall be pur- 
chased by the British Museum, he will himself offer 
to the Trustees, as a free gift, his own collection 
from the Fairford Graves; 

‘* An intimation having been given to the Coun- 
cil that in the event of this collection not being re- 
tained in England, there is a strong probability 
that it will be purchased in France; and that it 
will be a disgrace to England that English objects, 
thought worthy of being purchased by France, 
should leave this country, and that such removal 
will be a confirmation of the truth of the allegation, 
that while England collects the antiquities of every 
other nation, it neglects its own;” 

Resolved, —That this Minute be communicated 
to the Trustees of the British Museum. 

(Signed) Henry E tts, 


J. Y. Akerman, Esq., to The Viscount Mahon. 
Society of Antiquaries’ Apartments, 
14 November 1853. 

My Lord,—I have just received the enclosed 
letter from Mr. W. M. Wylie, one of our Fellows, 
and a gentleman well-known by his excavations in 
an Anglo-Saxon cemetery at Fairford, of which he 
published an account last year in a work entitled 
‘ Fairford Graves.’ 

I consider the offer made in this letter of so much 
importance that I delay not a moment in forward- 
ing it, with the expression of my earnest hope that 
your Lordship, as one of the Trustees of the British 
Museum, will, at an early meeting of that body, 
bring Mr. Wylie’s offer before them. I have, &c. 

(Signed) J. Y. AKERMAN, 


W. M. Wylie, £sq., to J. Y. Akerman, Esq. 
The University Club, 14 November, 1853. 

My dear Sir,—I hear the valuable Anglo-Saxon 
collection of the late Dr. Faussett has been offered 
for sale to the Trustees of the British Museum, who 
have declined the purchase. Can this possibly be 
true? If so, it fully proves the justice of the re- 
proach one always hears from foreigners, that we 
amass in our museum the antiquities of every nation 
except our own. ‘ 

The collection in question is, I believe, unique of 
its kind, and I should say must now ever remain 
so. It is, too, peculiarly valuable by reason of its 
authenticity, having been to a great extent formed 
by the personal researches of the celebrated author 
of the ‘Nenia Britannica.’ It is the more to be 
desired that the nation should possess this collec- 
tion, for the attention of the French has been 
roused by the exertions of some of our Anglo-Saxon 
antiquaries, and so fully do they recognise the im- 
portance of the subject, that their national Mero- 
vingian remains are now in rapid progress of collec- 








rs 
surpassed by the French, in this department, ag 
we already are by the Danes? 

I know nothing whatever of the Faussett family, 
but presume they are not requiring an unreasonable 
price, since I am told other parties are prepared tg 
give it, if the Museum positively declines, | }p. 
lieve our President is also a Trustee of the British 
Museum; can you not, then, draw his Lordship's 
attention to this subject? I will not venture to 
trouble his Lordship myself, but I empower you ty 
say that, if the Trustees of the British Museun 
become possessed of the Faussett Anglo-Saxon 
remains, I shall have much pleasure in adding, as 
a free gift, the relics it was my fortune to collect 
in the Fairford Graves, and which are not without 
their interest and value. I should only stipulate 
for their being preserved in their united form under 
the head of the ‘ Fairford Collection.’ There would 
then be a pretty nucleus of a collection of our own 
really national, because Teutonic antiquities, and 
we should have the opportunity, so much tole 
desired, of comparing the remains of the various 
tribes which founded our nation. 

So much was said to me on this subject in France 
this last summer, that I should feel ashamed if the 
French savans should hear the Museum had had 
such opportunities and slighted them. 


Believe 
me, &c. (Signed) 


W. M. Writ, 
George Vulliamy, Esq., to Sir Henry Ellis. 

Archeological Institute of Great Britain and Ireland, 

26, Suffolk-street, Pall-mall, 24 November, 1853, 
Sir,—I am desired by the Central Committee of 
this Institute to forward you the copy of a Minute 
passed at the last meeting of that Committee, re- 
ferring to the answer received from the Trustees of 
the British Museum to a Memorial from this Insti. 
tute, having reference to the purchase of the Faus- 


enough to lay the same before the Trustees at their 
next meeeting. IJ am, &e. 
(Signed) GEORGE VULLIAMY. 
Seeretary, 
Copied from the Minutes of the Committee Meeting 
of the Archeological institute of Great Britain 

and Ireland, 21 November, 1858. 

It was moved by Mr. Donaldson, and secondel 
by Mr. Poynter, that the Secretary be requested 
to send a copy of this Minute to the Trustees of 
the British Museum. 

The Central Committee of the Arch:eological In- 
stitute having received with regret the reply of the 
Trustees of the British Museum, stating that the 
funds of the Museum do not enable them to put 
chase the Faussett Collection, ; 

The Committee are impressed with the essential 
importance of these antiquities being secured and 
added to the National Museum, if it is hoped to 
form a collection of early British and national anti 
quities worthy of this country. 

The want of such a collection is daily more fel, 
and the complaint of such deficiency in the Museum 
of this country alone, of all European nations, 
loudly expressed by all English archeologists, and 
is a subject of sincere remark and disappointment 
amongst the scientific visitors from the Continent. 

The Committee, therefore, earnestly and respect 
fully urge upon the Trustees the necessity of apply- 
ing to the Chancellor of the Exchequer for a grant 
in aid of the funds of the Museum, to take advan- 
tage of an opportunity which can never again occlll 


Minute of the Trustees of the British Museum. 

At a Committee, 10 December, 1853 
A Report from the Principal Librarian was re, 
laying before the Board an extract from the 
Minutes of the Society of Antiquaries relative © 
the collection of Anglo-Saxon’ Antiquities of the 
late Dr. Faussett. , 
The Principal Librarian also Iaid_before the 
Board a letter from J. Y. Akerman, Esq., to V I 
count Mahon, enclosing one from W. M. Wylie 
Esq., who had published an account of ee 
antiquities discovered by him at Fairford, “s 
now offered to present these Antiquities to the 
British Museum, provided the Trustees became 





tion at the Louvre. Are we, then, to be as far 


possessed of Dr. Faussett’s Collection. 


sett Collection, with a request that you will be good 
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A letter was read from the Secretary of the 
Archeological Institute, accompanying an extract 
from the Minutes of a megting of the Institute, of 
91 November, 1853, urging the Trustees to apply 
to the Chancellor of the Exchequer for a grant to 
enable the Trustees to accomplish the purchase of 
the Faussett Collection. ' 

The Principal Librarian was directed to acknow- 
ledge the receipt of the letters upon this subject 
now laid before the Board. 

It was moved by Sir Robert H. Inglis that the 
Catalogue of the Faussett Coilection should be 
again submitted to the Trustees. 


Minute of the Trustees of the British Museum. 

At a Committee, 14 January, 1854, 

The Catalogue of Dr, Faussett’s Collection of 
Saxon Antiquities was again submitted to the 
Trustees. 

A letter was read from George Vulliamy, Esq., 
Seeretary to the Archzxological Institute of 
Great Britain and Ireland, enclosing the copy of a 
Resolution of certain members of the Institute 
having reference to the offer made to the Trustees 
of Dr. Faussett’s Collection. 

The Principal Librarian was directed to acknow- 
ledge the receipt of the communication made to 
them by the Archeological Institute, and to ac- 
quaint them that the Trustees decline the purchase 
of the Faussett Collection, having no sufficient 
funds for the purpose. 


Sir Henry Ellis to George Vulliamy, Esq. 

British Museum, 16 January, 1854, 
Sir,—I am directed by the Trustees to acknow- 
ledge the receipt of your letter, dated 12th instant, 
enclosing the copy of a Resolution of certain mem- 
bers of the Archeological Institute of Great Bri- 
tain and Treland, having reference to the offer 
made to the Trustees for the purchase of the col- 
lection of Saxon antiquities, lately in possession of 
Dr. Faussett, and I am to request that you will 
be pleased to acquaint the President and Members 
of the Archzeological Society that the Trustees de- 
cline the purchase of the Faussett Collection, having 

no sufficient funds for this purpose. I have, &c. 

(Signed) Henry ELLs. 


Minute of the Trustees of the British Museum. 
At a Sub-committee of Finance, 10 February, 1854. 

The Committee proceeded to consider the esti- 
mates for the establishment, purchases, &c., for 
the year ending 31st March, 1855. . . . . . 

Ordered,—That the sum of 4,0002. required by 
Mr. Hawkins for the purchase of coins and anti- 
(uities be brought before the general meeting of 
to-morrow for consideration, with the view of pur- 
chasing the Faussett Collection, but that if that 
collection be not included among the purchases, the 
sum of 35002. only be entered for the purchase of 
coins and antiquities in the Estimates. 


Minute of the Trustees of the British Museum. 

At a General Meeting, 11 February, 1854, 
The Trustees read the minutes of the Finance 
Committee of 10th February, referring to the 
general meeting the consideration of the estimate 
for purchases in the Department of Antiquities for 
the ensuing year, 

Viscount Mahon moved that the sum of 4,0002. 
e inserted in the Parliamentary Estimate for the 
purchase of coins and antiquities. 

The Trustees resolved, —That 3,5007. should be 
the sum inserted. Henry ELtis. 

Brit _ _ Principal Librarian and Seeretary. 

tish Museum, 5 June, 1854, 
(Perens 





TOPICS OF THE WEEK. 


A sttect number of noblemen and gentlemen 
interested in the forthcoming Education Exhibi- 
tion, have been invited to meet His Royal High- 
ness the President of the Society of Arts, at a 
nversazione, on Tuesday next, in St. Martin’s 
all, 
The Oxford Commemoration has this year been 
P arked by less public pomp and attractiveness than 
n some former occasions, but the proceedings pre- 
sented some points of interest connected with pass- 
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ing events. Apart from the official and formal 
business of the day, the noisy demonstrations of the 
undergraduates are not without significance, as 
indicating the state of general opinion in the Uni: 
versity on various subjects. The Oxford University 
Reform Bill was a naturally prominent topic, and 
the groans against Heywood and the admission of 
dissenters, and the cheers for Henley and Newde- 
gate, showed the feeling of the majority of the 
ingenuous youths. Political calls were not so 
loudly responded to as usual, but the anti-Russian 
spirit was sufficiently marked by the cheers which 
greeted the names of Sir C. Napier, Lord Raglan, 
and Omer Pasha. The hearty welcome given to 
Prince Lucien Bonaparte, when admitted as an 
honorary Doctor of Laws, had chiefly a political 
meaning, as his scientific attainments were known 
to comparatively few of the spectators. None of 
the other honorary graduates were men of marked 
distinction in literature or science. Sir Henry 
Bishop received the degree of Doctorate in Music. 
At a Convocation this week the proposition to 
establish a third class of honours in the classical 
moderation school was agreed to. There was only 
one dissentient, but the attendance was miserably 
thin, eight doctors and six masters being reported 
as alone present, along with the proctors. The 
regulations for the new class, in addition to history 
and law, have not been framed, but we presume 
that mental and moral philosophy will form the 
principal subjects of study. The subjects for the 
examination in history this year are well chosen, 
and display a desire to render this department of 
study a useful branch of university education. 

Two important clauses have this week been added 
to the Oxford University Reform Bill, the first 
permitting Dissenters to take the degree of Bachelor 
in Arts, Law, Medicine, or Music, without being 
subjected to religious tests; and the second, abolish- 
ing the privileges now possessed on the ground of 
rank, of passing examinations and taking degrees 
sooner than others can do. The spirit of illibe- 
rality and exclusiveness with which the University 
is chargeable, will be lessened by the first of these 
reforms, and the spirit of servile obsequiousness to 
social distinctions, apart from personal merit, will 
be checked by the latter. Some of the anomalies 
which excite the surprise of all intelligent foreigners 
who visit Oxford, as well as every sensible English- 
man, will, we trust, now be removed, at least the 
way is prepared for changes in accordance with the 
progress of knowledge and the spirit of the times in 
which we live. 

The following Summary of the Conditions upon 
which the Paris Exhibition of 1855 will be con- 
ducted has lately been published by the Board of 
Trade :—‘‘ The decrees and regulations issued by 
the Imperial Commission of France give full infor- 
mation as to the principles upon which the Impe- 
rial Government propose to conduct the Exhibition 
of 1855, and an attentive perusal of them is recom- 
mended to all those who desire to co-operate in se- 
curing a fair representation of British Industry on 
that occasion. Those regulations appear to be con- 
ceived in the most equitable and liberal spirit ; and 
there is no doubt that that spirit will be met in a 
becoming manner by the manufacturers and other 
producers of the British Empire and her colonies. 
It may be useful to sum up briefly the principal 
conditions upon which the Exhibition wiil be con- 
ducted, comprising the assistance offered to Exhi- 
bitors by the French Commission, and that which 
the British authorities are empowered to offer. 1. 
The Exhibition will open in Paris on the 1st May, 
1855. 2. The French Commission wili communi- 
cate only with Exhibitors from foreign countries 
through the Commission appointed by each country 
for that purpose. 3. No articles will be admitted 
from foreign countries except with the sanction of 
such foreign commission. 4. Every article pro- 
duced or obtained by human industry, whether of ¢ 
raw materials, machinery, manufactures, or fine 
arts, is admissible, except—i. Living animals and 
plants ; ii, Substances liable to become putrid from 
keeping; iii, Detonating and other dangerous sub- 
stances ; iv. Articles of extravagant size. 5. All 
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and 15th March, 1855, which period may, in a few 
exceptional cases, be extended to the 15th April. 
6. The French Commission offers to convey all 
goods from the French ports or frontiers to the 
building in Paris without charge., 7. No charge 
will be made for rent. 8. Exhibitors and their 
agents will be admitted free to the building during 
the whole period of the Exhibition. 9. Plain 
counters and partitions will be provided without 
charge. 10. The French Commission will find 
labourers for unpacking, transporting, and arrang- 
ing goods under the direction of Exhibitors or their 
agents. 11. The French Commission will provide 
“shafting, steam, or water-pressure for machines in 
motion. 12. Exhibitors will be responsible for ae- 
cidents, loss or damage, but the fullest precautions 
are promised against such events. 13. The current 
trade price may be affixed to any goods if the Ex- 
hibitors desire it. 14. Goods may be exhibited in 
bond, and no duty will be charged if re-exported. 
15. Exhibited goods, even those at present prohi- 
bited by the French Tariff, may be admitted for 
consumption in France at a maximum ad valorem 
duty of twenty per cent. 16. Arrangements will 
be made to insure one year’s protection to designs 
and inventions if exhibited, without cost to the Ex- 
hibitor. 17. The goods will be examined by an in- 
ternational jury, and rewards given, the nature of 
which will be published. 18. The British Govern- 
ment will undertake all expenses of general organiz- 
ation and management, and will defray the ex- 
penses of the transport and custom-house agency of 
all goods delivered within a specified time. 19. A 
sufficient staff will be provided for giving that at- 
tention to the goods of exhibitors which was under- 
taken by the Commissioners for the Exhibition of 
1851. 20. The expenses, which must in every case 
fall upon exhibitors, will be—i. The carriage of the 
goods from the manufactory or residence of the ex- 
hibitor to London ; ii. The expense of glass-cases, 
shelves, brackets, awnings, hangings, or decora- 
tions of the stalls, which must be undertaken under 
such restrictions as the officers of the French Com- 
mission may impose for the sake of the general ar- 
rangements or appearance of the Exhibition ; iii. 
The unpacking, arrangement, and general care of 
the goods during the Exhibition, except as far as 
provided by paragraph 19. 21. Demands for 
space are to be sent in before the Ist of July, if 
possible, and in no case later than the lst of Au- 
gust. 22. The preliminary measures for conduct- 
ing the Exhibition, as far as this country is con- 
cerned, have been entrusted to the Board of Trade, 
Department of Science and Art. 23. All commu- 
nications upon this subject are to be addressed to 
Captain Owen, Royal Engineers, Marlborough 
House, London, from whom forms of applications 
for space and all other information may be ob- 
tained. 

A circular has recently been issued by the Board 
of Trade, Department of Science and Art, to trades- 
men in London engaged in business involving a 
knowledge of decorative art, advertising the advan- 
tages offered by the Board for the instruction and 
improvement of workmen. There is, first, the 
Museum of Ornamental Art at Marlborough House, 
open daily from ten till four, except Saturdays, 
admission free on the first two days of the week, 
and on the other days by payment of sixpence. 
The Exhibition of the Wor's * the 
Schools of Art is open during the months of June 
and December, at Gore House, Kensington. We 
have lately inspected these, andobserve most gratify- 
ing proofs of proficiency and progress. The General 
Training School of Art at Marlborough Houseis open 
daily for pupils, the terms of instruction being S/., 
and 4l. for the session of five months. The school 
for female students is conducted at 37, Gower-street, 
the fee for the advanced classes 2/., and 4/. the 
session of five months, 1/7. the elementary class, 
and ten shillings the evening class. There are 
also district schools in various parts of London, 
where evening classes are conducted from seven 
till half-past nine, the charge being only two 
shillings as an entry fee, and two and three 
shillings monthly. The present schools are eight in 
number— in Crispin-street, Spitaltields ; High-street, 
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Camden Town; William-street, Finsbury; the 
Westminster Mechanics’ Institute, Great Smith- 
street; St. Thomas, Charterhouse, Goswell-street ; 
Rotherhithe Grammar School ; Castle-street, Long 
Acre; and Gore House, Kensington. By these 
various means the Department of Science and Art 
is affording valuable aid to the artizans of the 
metropolis. Of the first report of the Department, 
which has lately been published, we shall take an 
early opportunity of presenting an abstract. 

The Trustees of the British Museum have re- 
ceived from the Hon. Edward Chitty, Chairman of 
Quarter Sessions, Jamaica, the handsome present 
of a collection of 3000 specimens of shells, ilustra- f 
tive of the land and freshwater molluscs of that 
island. Mr. Chitty has been engaged for some 
yeurs past in investigating the conchology of the 
hills and plains, and of the rivers and streams of 
Jamaica, in company with the well-known Ameri- 
vcan naturalist, Professor C. B. Adams, whose 
sudden decease we had last year to record, and the 
many new species resulting from their researches 
have all been carefully described and named. 

At the grand Universal Exhibition which is about 
to take place at Munich, there is to be, so to speak, 
an exhibition of the dramatic art of Germany,— 
in other words, the best actors and actresses of 
Vienna, Berlin, Munich, Dresden, Hanover, and 
Hamburg are to play, at the Theatre Royal, a 
selection from the chefs’ wuvresof Lessing, Schiller, 
Goethe, Shakspeare, Molitre, and Moreto. 

It will be seen on reference to the letter of our 
Dresden correspondent that the book fair in Leipsic 
has come off better than wes expected. The eata- 
logue occupies 378 pages, and there are 88 pages 
«wf works announced for publication within the 
next few weeks. The publishing trade in London 
thas been somewhat inactive during the last month, 
save in books and maps pertaining to Russia, but 
now that the public mind is easy on the result of 
the war, a revival of business prior to the autumnal 
vacation may be looked for. 

A statue of Peter the Hermit has just been 
erected at Amiens, where he first preached the first 
crusade. It is not a little singular that this honour 
should be done him at the very moment at which 
both his own country and the greater part of Chris- 
tendom are thg allies of the infidel possessors of the 
Holy Sepulchre, against whom he thundered with 
such vehemence. 


The first representation of Donizetti’s Don Pas- 
quale, at the Royal Italian Opera, on Thursday even- 
ing, attracted a very full house, and the performance 
was in every way excellent, more so perhaps than 
is deserved by an opera so inferior to others which 
are less effectively produced. Lablache’s Don 
Pasquale is an inimitable character, and the portly 
singer was never in greater force. Ronconi repre- 
sented Doctor Malatesta with great spirit, and in 
some parts sang unusually well, as in the duet with 
Lablache, ‘ Aspetta, aspetta,’ and ‘Il poverino 
Signor,’ when they go to watch the interview of 
£Lrnesto and Norina. This was encored, as was, 
almost as a matter of course, Evnesto’s serenade, 
‘Com’ e’ gentil,’ which Mario gave beautifully the 
second time; the succeeding duet was also re- 
demanded. As Madame Grisi sang and looked 
here, and throughout this lively opera, one could 
hardly realize her approaching retirement, or be- 
lieve that she had been for twenty-five years on the 
stage. Don Pasquale is to be repeated to-night. 
On Monday Madame Grisi appears as Norma for 
the last time. La Prova d'un Opera Seria is to be 
produced the same night for the first time at 
Covent Garden. 

At Drury Lane the ZZuguenots has been the 
popular opera, and the Sonnambula is still attrac- 
tive. Herr Formes’s Marcel is so grand a perform- 
ance, that the effect of the opera is sustained in 
spite of the general inferiority of the cast, compared 
with that at the Royal Italian Opera. The same 
may be said of the Amina of Mdlle. Bury, who 
has deservedly become at once a public favourite. 
Mdme. Rudersdorlf has also proved a valuable 
acquisition to the company, as a skilful and accom~ 











plished artiste. A new singer, Mdile. Jansa, has 
made this week a very favourable débit, who will 
well take parts which belong to Mdlle. Nantier 
Didiée at the Royal Italian Opera. 

The approach of the summer season is beginning 
to make itself felt in the theatres at Paris. The 
Grand Opera has closed for six weeks—ostensibly 
for repairs and embellishments—really because its 
affairs are not in a prosperous condition. Several 
schemes are on foot for establishing it on a new 
financial basis:—the plan broached a few weeks 
ago, of bringing in three or four private capi- 
talists as partners of the director, has been aban- 
doned, and it is now said that the Government 
will take the management of it entirely into its own 
hands, increasing its subvention from the public 
treasury, and pay in its receipts—if any—to the 
treasury. ‘The time during which the theatre may 
be closed will be passed by Mdlle. Cruvelliin Eng- 
land--in singing in the provinces, it is said; by 
Roger in Germany, where he is much liked; and 
by the other premicrs sujets wherever they can get 
engagements. The other theatres, musical and 
literary, are not doing very good business; and 
the Vaudeville has been shut up altogether on 
account of the bankruptcy of its director. In the 
way of novelty our letters only mention three 
pieces. The first is a one-act comedy in verse 
at the Théatre Frangais, under the title of the 
Reine de Lesbos, by M. Juillerat, the heroine 
being the fair, or as Byron more justly calls 
her, the ‘dark’ Sappho. The versification is not 
without merit in the eyes of the admirers of stilted 
French Alexandrines, but the play is heavy. The 
second piece is also a one-act comedy, and has 
been brought out at the Odéon Theatre. It is called 
La Lampe Dary—and, of all people in the world, 
introduces us to Sir Humphrey Davy in propria 
persona, and under his proper name ; and it actu- 
ally goes the length of representing the great 
ehemist as in love with a Parisian grisctte,—and 
as conceiving the idea of the safety-lamp from 
accidentally setting on fire the girl’s ribbons when 
about to snatch a kiss! The impertinence of 
dragging such a man on the stage at all, is equalled 
by the intense stupidity of making him the hero 
of such an adventure. The author of this precious 
absurdity is named Christian Ostrowski. The 
third novelty is a grand melo-dramatic spectacle 
at the Théitre de la Porte St. Martin, called 
Schamyl. The great warrior-prophet is made to 
do many wonderful things, amidst scenery and 
decorations which are truly gorgeous. The piece, 
which is in five acts, and written by Paul 
Maurice, seems likely to have arun. The death 
of Rebecca Felix, a younger sister of Rachel, is 
announced; she was one of the troupe of the 
Théatre Francais, and was not without talent. 

The chief dramatic event to note this week is the 
production at the Princess’s Theatre of The Courier 
of Lyons, described as ‘‘a new melodrama adapted 
from the French, and founded on fact.” The 
story is that of a trial for robbery and murder, 
where a remarkable resemblance between a worthy 
citizen and the captain of a band of robbers, along 
with a train of circumstantial evidence, lead to the 
apprehension and conviction of the innocent man. 
At the last moment he is rescued from the guillo- 
tine, and the real culprit seized, through the infor- 
mation of one of his servants who had been seduced 
by the murderer, and of one of the associates in the 
robbery. The frequent and sudden transforma- 
tions of Mr. Charles Kean, who represents both 
Joseph Lesurgues the citizen, and Dubosc the leader 
of the gang, are wonderfully well managed. In 
the last scene, when the gens d’armes and the mob 
burst into the room where the robber is overlooking 
the place of execution, probably not one in a hun- 
dred of the spectators sees the point at which the 
substitution of another person resembling Dubose 
in size and dress is effected, and great is the sur- 
prise when Mr. Kean enters the room as M. 
Lesurgues rescued from the scaffold. The other 
parts are all wellsustained. Mr. Saker as Fouinard, 
nicknamed the philosopher, Mr. D. Fisher as 
Courriol, the dandy, and Mr. Addison as Choppard, 
the horsedealer, throw a great deal ef well-marked 
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character into the representation of these several 
members of the gang. The acting of Miss Kats 
Terry as Joliquot, the innkeeper's boy, deserves 
particular praise, as being most intelligent an 
spirited. | The piece being professedly adapted 
from the French, we are not called upon to offer any 
literary criticism, and indeed the dramatic notices 
of the day must generally be confined to histrionic 
and scenic displays, original pieces worthy of atten. 
tion being few and far between. As to the degra- 
dation of the stage for the production of me 
melo-dramatic excitement, we have expressed our 
opinion in the case of the Corsican Brothers, and on 
other occasions. But managers must not be to 
severely blamed, dependent as they are profes. 
sionally on popular taste, which they cannot wholly 
disregard, however anxious they may be to eruide 
and improve it. In regard to the Courier of Lys, 
we do not assent to the remark that it is a mem 
tale of excitement without any ethical bearing, 
The closing scenes of the piece, and Various passages 
throughout its progress, healthily touch rich 
chords of sentiment and feeling. But certainly the 
chief attractiveness of the play will arise from the 
wonderful activity and tact of Mr. C. Kean, ir 
sustaining his two-fold character, and from the 
general skill with which the action of the dramais 
managed. The performance lasts above two hour, 
and so quickly is the well-condensed matter pr- 
duced, that it could scarcely be shortened by five 
minutes without spoiling the intense interest with 
which the course of the story is followed. 
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Royan Institution.— May 12th.—Sir Henry 
Holland, Bart., M.D., F.R.S.. Vice-President, in 
the chair. Thomas Husley, Esq., F.R.S., ‘On 
the common Plan of Animal Forms.’ The lecturr 
commenced by referring to 2 short essay by Githe 
—the last which proceeded from his pen-contait- 
ing a critical account of a discussion bearing upo 
the doctrine of the Unity of Organization of 
Animals, which had then (1880) just taken place 
in the French Academy. Githe said that, for him, 
this controversy was of more importance than the 
Revolution of July which immediately followed i 
—a declaration which might almost be regarded « 
a prophecy; for while the Charte and these wh 
established it have vanished as though they hal 
never been, the Doctrine of Unity of Organization 
retains a. profound interest and importance for 
those who study the science of life. It would be 
the object of the lecturer to explain how the 
controversy in question arose, and to show wii 
ground of truth was common to the combatants 
The variety of forms of animals is best realized, 
perhaps, by reflecting, that there are certainly 
200,000 species, and that each species is, in Ih 
zoological dignity, not the equivalent of a family 
a nation of men, merely, but of the whole human 
race. It would be hopeless to attempt to gan * 
knowledge of these forms, therefore, if it were 1 
possible to discover points of similarity amon 
large numbers of them, and to classify them into 
groups,—one member of which might be taken be 
represent the whole. A rough practical classifica 
tion, based on obvious resemblances, 18 as old = 
language itself ; and the whole purpose of Zoology 
and Comparative Anatomy has consisted chiefly in 
giving greater exactness to the definition and - 
pression of these intuitive perceptions of mes 
blance. The lecturer proceeded to show how be 
celebrated Camper illustrated these resemnblanees® 
the organs of animals, by drawing the arm ? . 
man, and then by merely altering the page 
of its constituent parts, converting it into 4 nid 
wing, a horse’s fore-leg, &e. &e. Organs bed 
can in this way be shown to grade into one anet™ 
are said to be the same organs, or, +1 — 
phraseology, are Homologous :—and by thus ’ : 
ing out the homologies of all the organs oe 
vertebrate class, Geoffroy, Oken, and Owen, the 
the last of whom we are indebted for by = the 
most elaborate and logical development 5? 
doctrine, —have demonstrated the bomolty 0 : 
the parts of the vertebrata, or, in other words, 
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there is a common plan on which all those animals 
which possess back-bones are constructed. Pre- 
cisely the same result has been arrived at, by the 
same methods, in another great division of the 
animal kingdom—the Annulosa, As an illustra- 
tion, the lecturer showed how the parts of the 
mouth of all insects were modifications of the same 
elements, and briefly sketched the common pin 
of the Annulosa, as it may be deduced from the 
investigations of Savigny, Audouin, Milne-Ed- 
wards, and Newport. Leaving out of consideration 
(for want of time merely,) the Radiate animals, and 
passing to the remaining great division, the Mol- 
lusca,—it appears that the same great principle 
holds good even for these apparently unsymmetrical 
and irregular creatures: and the lectyrer, after 
referring to the demonstration of the common plan 
upon which those Mollusks possessing heads are 
constructed,—which he had already given in the 
‘Philosophical Transactions,’—siated that he was 
now able to extend that plan to the remaining 
orders, and briefly explained in what way the 
‘Archetypal mollusk’ is modified in the Lamelli- 
branchs, Brachiopoda, Tunicata, and Polyzoa. We 
have then a common plan of the Vertebrata, of the 
Articulata, of the Mollusca, and of the Radiata, — 
and to come to the essence of the controversy in 
the Académie des Sciences—are all these common 
plans identical or are they not? Now if we confine 
ourselves to the sole method which Cuvier admitted 
—the method of the insensible gradation of forms 
—therecan be no doubt that the Vertebrate, Annu- 
lose, and'Molhiscan plans are sharply and distinctly 
marked off from one another by very definite cha- 
racters ; and the existence of any common plan, of 
which they are modifications, is a purely hypothe- 
tical assumption, and may or may not be true. But 
is there any other method of ascertaining a commu- 
nity of plan beside the method of Gradation ? The 
lecturer here drew an illustration from Philology 
—a science which, in determining the affinities of 
words, also employs the method of gradation. Thus 
UNU8,UND, UN, One, Ein, are said to be modifications 
of the same word, because they pass gradually into 
oneanother. So emp, Hennep, Hanf, and Can- 
nabis, Canapa, Chanvre—are respectively modif- 
cations of the same word : but suppose we wish to 
make out what, if any, affinity exists between Hemp 
and Cannabis—the method of gradations fails us. 
Itis only by all sorts of arbitrary suppositions that 
one can be made to pass into the other. Never- 
theless modern Philology demonstrates that the 
words are the same, by a reference to the indepen- 
dently ascertained laws of change and substitution 
for the letters of corresponding words in the Indo- 
Germanic tongues: by showing, in fact, that 
though these words are not the same, yet they are 
modifications by known developmental laws of the 
same root. Now Von Bir has shown that the 
study of development has a precisely similar bearing 
upon the question of the unity of organization of 
animals, He indicated, in his masterly essays pub- 
lished five-and-twenty years ago, that though the 
common plans of the adult forms of the great classes 
are not identical, yet they start in the course of 
their development from the same point. And the 
whole tendency of modern research is to confirm his 
oo if then, with the advantage of the 
seat lapse of time and progress of knowledge, we 
may presume to pronounce judgment where Cuvier 
and Geoffroy St. Hilaire were the litigants—it may 
besaid that Geoffroy’s inspiration was true, but his 
oe it out false. An insect is not a 
ate animal, nor are its legs free ribs. A 
a. ogy a vertebrate animal doubled up. 
when liek —— in the development of each, 
Shiehdanae - tlefish, and vertebrate were undis- 
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se two great men—-friends as they were 
her—need not be set in scientific oppo- 
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sition; that they were both true knights doing 
battle for science ; but that, as the old story runs, 
each came by his own road to a different side of the 
shield. ee 

Socrety or Arts.—Juie 7th.—Harry Chester, 
Esq., in the chair. The first paper read was ‘On 
Industrial Pathology; or the Accidents and 
Diseases incidental to Industrial Occupations,’ by 
Dr. King Chambers. After defining the term 
‘industrial pathology’ to be the ‘science of bodily 
sufferings connected with the carrying on of handi- 
craft work,’ the author proceeded to observe that 
though labour was the lot of our species, it was 
healthy, invigorating labour, and not that which 
entailed misery and pain, which was natural to man. 
Now, in every known nation the corporeal labourers 
were both shorter lived, and endured more physical 
evils than the mental labourers, and it would be 
found on inquiry that there were two distinct 
classes of evils to account for this. In the first 
class were included poverty, ignorance, political 
weakness, and other circumstances which prevent 
handicraftsmen surrounding themselves with the 
defences against pain and death placed in the 
pewer of their superiors. These causes it was the 
business of political economy, state hygiene, and 
the science of education, to investigate and teach us 
how to remedy. But there was also a class of 
causes arising out of the nature of various descrip- 
tions of bodily exposure and exertion; pain, 
sickness, and death accrued from some things 
necessarily part of the work, without doing which 
the man could not be industrious at his trade. 
Here laid the field for industrial pathology. Re- 
ference was then made to coal-whipping as at pre- 
sent practised, which was considered to be the most 
wasteful, unscientific, and pernicious expenditure of 
human muscle ever devised. The labourers engaged 
in this employment had to jump up a foot or two, 
and throw their whole weight on to a rope for ten or 
twelve hours a day. The consequence of this was, 
that the fibres of the heart were over-strained with 
their continued jerks, and the organ became diséased. 
Again, painters were liable to cholic and palsy 
from the use of white lead—though white zine and 
other substitutes might be found which had not the 
same pernicious influence. Tailors sat all day in a 
confined atmosphere, with the legs crossed and the 
spine bowed, so that neither the ribs nor the diges- 
tive organs had room to act—the consequence of 
course was, that the stomach and bowels became 
disordered, the spine twisted, the gait shambling, 
and the power of taking the exercise necessary to 
health obliterated. Shoemakers and bootmakers 
suffered equally from a constrained position, and 
also from the pressure of the last against the 
stomach, anda patient of his at the present moment 
had a hollow big enough to put one’s fist into, 
from the pressure inwards of the breast bone by the 
boot-tree. Looking-glass makers and water gilders 
were constantly entering hospitals for mercurial 
paralysis: washerwomen suffered from varicose 
veins and other mechanical disorders arising from 
the standing posture. Now, it was the business of 
industrial pathology to discover whether a table 
might not be contrived at which the tailor could 
work without injury to his health—a new sort of 
boot-tree which would not drive its tap roots into 
people’s lungs—some other modes of gilding and 
silvering—and also a chair in which a washer- 
woman might sit at her work, or, better still, some 
piece of mechanism which would accomplish the 
same object equally well, so that it might be worn 
out instead of muscle, iron instead of energy. The 
noxious fumes emitted in the manufacture of lucifer 
matches rotted men’s jaws; and he exhibited a 
rotten jaw bone of this description which had been 
taken from a patient by Mr. Simon. Few persons 
who walked much in the streets could avoid often 
meeting a bleeding, groaning mass carried by on a 








stretcher, having just fallen from some ill made 
scaffolding. Now all these were a few familiar 
illustrations of what industrial pathology really 
meant, and how it differed from hygiene. In con- 


clusion the author discussed the mode which the 





Council of the Seciety of Arts intend to adopt in 








carrying out the inquiry they have instituted on 
this important social question. They proposed, in 
the first place, to have an exhibition of contrivances 
and appliances for making the practice of handi- 
crafts more healthy; and what they expected to 
be sent to the exhibition were, means for working 
with less injury to the body than at present. 
It was also intended to prepare annually a detailed 
report on some free branch of the inquiry. 
That for the present year was ‘Injuries to the Eyes ;’ 
and already many valuable answers had been re- 
ceived to their circular, and he hoped many more 
would be shortly received. The second paper read 
was on ‘ The Pathology of Miners,’ by Mr. Herbert 
Mackworth. In this paper the author stated that 
at least one out of every eight colliers met with a 
violent death, and that out of the 250,000 colliers 
now at work in Great Britain, 30,000 were certain 
to be killed, unless the present system of working 
were materially altered. The ratio of deaths by 
accident in Great Britain per 1,000 colliers was 
4.5 per annum, in Lancashire it amounted to 5.2, 
and in Staffordshire he believed to even more. In 
the coal mines of Belgium the deaths only amounted 
to 2.8; in Prussia, to 1.6 per annum. The 
destruction of life from accidents in mines was 
generally small, however, compared with the in- 
juries and the shortening of life inflicted by the 
want of sufficient ventilation and other minor 
causes. From information he had had access to he 
thought there was every probability that the lives 
of the miners in tHe majority of coal mines, in the 
iron, tin, copper, and lead mines, were shortened 
from 12 to 15 years on an average, by causes 
which were in a very great measure removable. 
In other words, the lives of 300,000 miners were 
shortened by one-third. In some mines, where 
the ventilation had been improved, the men ac- 
knowledged they could do one-fourth more work. 
As an instance he mentioned that at the United 
Mines in Cornwall, last year, there were three sets 
of men driving a level at a cost of 171. a fathom ; 
the temperature was 105°, and the men changed 
every five minutes. At the request of Mr. Wil- 
liams, M.P., he visited the mine, and pointed out 
how a quantity of air might he introduced sufficient 
to reduce the temperature to 70°, or less. His 
suggestion had been adopted, and the temperature 
had been since reduced to 75°, and the level was 
costing 5/. per fathom instead of 177. 


Sravisticat.—June 19th.—The Right Hon. 
Holt Mackenzie, V. P., in the chair. A paper 
was read, entitled, ‘A Decimal System of Coinage 
for the United Kingdam,’ by F. J. Minasi, Esq. 
The author commenced by considering the import- 
ance that attached to a change in the coinage, and 
urged the necessity of proceeding cautiously in a 
measure likely to produce embarrassment to the 
lower classes of the population. A committee of 
the House of Commons, appointed to investigate 
the subject, had examined twenty-seven witnesses, 
representing the commercial and scientific interests 
of the country, and had reported affirmatively upon 
the expediency of making an alteration in the coin- 
age. The committee recommended the retention 
of the pound, as the unit of account, and the 
creation of a decimal currency by means of florins, 
cents, and mils, of the value of 2s., 22d., and $+f. 
respectively. The author examined this system in 
its relation to the copper coinage, and showed that 
with few exceptions it weuld be impossible to re- 
present the new coins by means of the old, which, 
in the opinion of Sir John Herschel, the Master of 
the Mint, would probably continue in circulation 
for at least twenty years; thus evils of a serious 
nature might result, especially to the labouring 
classes. who made their purchases in small quanti- 
ties. The author alluded to postage stamps, tolls, 
railway fares at a penny a mile, and penny perio- 
dicals, as cases in which there would be an increase 
in price of not Iess than 20 per cent.,—the d 
rence between 2 five-mil piece and a penny. He 
discussed six plans that had been proposed :—1. 
The new guinea system, which increased the pound 
sterling by 10d., to enable the descending ccins to 
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consist of 100 farthings, 10 farthings, and 1 farthing 
respectively; 2. The ducat, or 10s. unit, which re- 
tained the shilling; 3. The florin; 4. The shilling; 
5. The dollar; and 6. The franc. In the two 
latter only were the tenths commensurable with 
existing coins. The franc unit was that advocated 
by Dr. Gray and Mr. Rathbone. Having laid 
down certain conditions deemed requisite for 
establishing a decimal coinage, the author pro- 
ceeded to explain his system. For the unit of 
account, he, proposed to create a new gold coin, to 
be termed an imperial, of the value of ; of a pound 
sterling ; also a new silver coin of the value of 
10d., and to retain the present penny; thus the 
present coinage would not be interfered with, and 
might remain in circulation side by side with the 
new, until the old had been gradually withdrawn. 
The author illustrated his views by examples, 
showing the ease with which the present coinage 
could be converted into the new, and the facilities 
which his system would introduce into exchange 
operations. For general purposes, a few new 
silver coins of the value of 5d., 20d., and 40d. re- 
spectively, would be useful; and a gold piece of 
1,000d., to be termed a Victoria, was hinted at. 
The author concluded by alluding to America as 
an instance of the facility with which the change 
to the decimal system could be effected. Three 
other papers were read, entitled as follows :—‘ Our 
Commerce with Russia in Peace and in War,’ by 
J, T. Danson, Esq. ‘ Statistics of the Colony of 
Victoria,’ by G. M. Bell, Esq. ‘Statistics of the 
United States of America,’ by T. A. Welton, Esq. 





ANTIQUARIES.—June 1st.—Fred. Ouvry, Esq., 
Treasurer, in the chair. The Secretary presented 
toy the Society’s collections a copperplate broad- 
side, having a representation of Charles the First 
at his devotions, surrounded by the verses usually 
prefixed to the various editions of the ‘ Eikon 
Basiliké.’ Mr. Hugo exhibited a bronze fibula 
found in London. Mr. O’Neill exhibited a num- 
ber of rubbings from a cross at Munsterboice, in 
the county Louth. This cross contains many re- 
presentations of scriptural subjects, and bears an 
inscription in the Irish language to this purport, 
‘© A prayer for Murdock, by whom was made this 
cross.” Mr. Wylie communicated an account of 
some further discoveries made in the Anglo-Saxon 
cemetery at Fairford, of which he has given a 
description in the work published some time since, 
entitled ‘Fairford Graves.’ Many of these re- 
mains were laid on the table, consisting of fibule, 
beads, in pastes and in amber, the heads of darts, 
and other objects. Mr. Parker read his remarks 
on some of the most beautiful specimens of ancient 
ecclesiastical edifices observed by him during a late 
tour in France, exhibiting at the same time a 
variety of beautiful drawings taken by his direc- 
tions. The Society adjourned over the Whitsun 
holidays to June the 15th. 


Syno-Ecyprran.— June 13th.—Thomas Wright, 
Esq., F.S.A., in the Chair.—A letter from the Che- 
valier de Paravey to Mr. Ainsworth was read, in 
which that gentleman gave some details upon the 
part taken by the late Dr. Young, of the Asiatic So- 
ciety of Paris, M. Champollion, and himself, in the 
progress of decyphering hieroglyphics. M. de 
Paravey argued that he had discovered in the an- 
cient Chinese writings cunciform characters similar 
to those seen on the Babylonian bricks; as also 
Egyptian, Phoenician, and Hebrew letters. He 
had also discovered the constellations of the plani- 
sphere of Dendera in the same country. Accord- 
ing to M. de Paravey, the Chinese dynasty of 
Kia was Elamite; that of Chang was Egyptian; 
and that of Tcheou was Assyrian. The empire of 


the Tsin or Tsir (Syrians) was not founded till the 
fall of the Greek Bactrian empire, 256 B.c., China 
having previously been colonized by Egyptians, 
Syrians, Armenians, and Assyrians, from whom 
they received their books, their laws, ceremonies, 
and costumes, 


The Abbé Lamdot, twenty years 
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Imperial Astronomer at Pekin, had anticipated 
M. de Paravey in the discovery of ancient Chinese 
characters on the Babylonian bricks. Mr. Samuel 
Sharpe then delivered a remarkably lucid and in- 
teresting lecture on the modes of decyphering hiero- 
glyphics, as illustrated by the Rosetta trilingual 
inscription, and the comparison of various car- 
touches or ovals, and other inscriptions of different 
dates, among themselves and with one another. 


Nomismatic. — Anniversary. — June 22nd. — 
J. B. Bergne, Esq., Treasurer, in the chair. The 
following gentlemen were elected to serve as 
Officers and Council for the ensuing year: Presi- 
dent, The Lord Londesborough, K.C.H., F.S.A. 
Vice- Presidents, Edward Hawkins, Esq., F.R.S., 
F.S.A., F.L.S.; Horace Hayman Wilson, Esq., 
F.R.S., F.R.A.8., Boden Professor of Sanscrit, 
Oxford. Treasurer, John Brodribb Bergne, Esq., 
F.S.A. Secretaries, W.S.W. Vaux, Esq., F.S.A., 
F.R.A.S. ; John Evans, Esq., F.S.A. Foreign 
Secretary, John Yonge Akerman, Esq., F.S.A. 
Inbrarian, John Williams, Esq. Members of the 
Council, Beriah Botfield, Esq.; Rev. Thomas 
Frederick Dymock; F.W.Fairholt, Esq., F.S.A.; 
W.D. Haggard, Esq., F.S.A., F.R.A.S. ; John 
Huxtable, Esq. ; John Lee, Esq., LL.D., F.R.S., 
F.S.A., F.R.A.S.; J. G. Pfister, Esq.; R. 
Poole, Esq.; Rev. J. B. Reade, M.A., F.R.S. 
W. H. Rolfe, Esq.; W. D. Saull, Esq., F.S.A. 
C. Roach Smith, Esq., F.S.A, 





Astatic.—June 24th.—Sir Geo. T. Staunton, 
Bart, in the chair. Geo. B. Greenough, Esq., 
delivered a lecture ‘On the Rock Formations of 
India, with especial reference to their European 
Connexions.” The lecture commenced by a brief 
history of English geology, as opposed to all other 
geology that preceded it, adverting particularly 
to the theory of Dr. William Smith, that strata 
were characterized by their fossils. He then 
treated, at some length, the doctrine of universal 
formations; and explained three maps which he had 
constructed with a view to elucidate the physical 
and geological relations of India. He enumerated 
and described in detail the principal rocks, both 
tertiary and secondary, of the Himalayan chain, 
and also of the peninsula, explaining their relative 
positions, and specifying the characteristic fossils of 
each. One of these maps represented India only, 
the others comprehended the entire range of the 
old world, showing that those formations which 
had been most studied, and were therefore the best 
known, were traceable, not only across the whole 
of the Eastern continent, but might also be dis- 
tinctly recognised in the Western. 





R. 8. or Literature.—June 14th.—Sir John 
Doratt, V.P., in the chair.—Mr. Hogg read an 
interesting communication from R. Cull, Esq., the 
secretary of the Ethnological Society, upon two 
objects of antiquity, a bronze vessel, and a figure 
of a warrior, which were found in the year 1828, 
in the Caslyn Hill, near Cembra, in the Tyrol, and 
which are now preserved in the Museum at Trent. 
Each of these monuments has upon it a well de- 
fined Etruscan inscription, which has lead to some 
speculations on the origin of the people in whose 
land the antiquities were discovered. R. Monckton 
Milnes, Esq., M.P., was elected a member of the 
Society, 


MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK, 


Monday.—Entomological, 8 p.m. 
— Royal Institution, 2. p.m.— (General Monthly 
Meeting of the Members.) 
— Society of Arts, 44 p.m.—(Centenary Dinner at the 
Crystal Palace.) 
Tuesday.—Society of Arts, 11 a.m.—(Conference of Repre- 
sentatives of Institutions in Union.) 
— Society of Arts, 8 p.m.—(Conversazione, Opening 
of Educational Exhibition at St. Martin’s Hall.) 
Wednesday.—Society of Arts, 8 p.m.—(Election of Officers.) 
Saturday,—Asiatic, 2 p.m. 
— _ Botanic, 4 p.m. 
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VARIETIES. 


Discoveries in the Old Red Sandstone.—Within 
the last few weeks, two very important and highly 
interesting discoveries have been made in the Lower 
Old Red Sandstone Beds of Wick and Thurso, by 
Mr. Peach of this place, the well-known naturalist 
and zoologist. Fossil wood and shells, the existence 
of which in Caithness was hitherto unknown, have 
been abundantly found in situ; the former at 
Thurso, and both wood and shells at Wick and in 
the vicinity ; the shells having undergone consider. 
able abrasion. These are facts extremely interest. 
ing to geologists, and will doubtless give new life 
to the explorers of the Old Red Sandstone for. 
mation, bestowing, as they do, positive evidence 
of what has formerly been considered at best but 
doubtful—the existence of vegetable organisms of 
the land at the Old Red period. We hope to be 
permitted, as soon as the details are drawn up, to 
lay further particulars before the public ; at present 
we can only announce the fact.—Johkn 0'Groat 
Journal. 

A Calculating Prodigy.—Extraordinary accounts 
are given of the calculating powers of a. little girl 
of eight or nine years of age, the daughter of a shoe- 
maker at Darvel, near Ayr, in Scotland, who 
almost instantaneously calculates such sums as, 
—in 1800 years, how many moments? In 1800/. 
how many farthings? In 24,000 miles, how many 
inches and barleycorns? In 98 acres, how many 
square inches? ‘The editor of the ‘Ayr Advertiser 
has inquired into the truth of these accounts, and 
testifies, on the evidence of the girl’s teacher, to the 
truth of them all, and of much more to a like 
effect, such as the multiplication of 123,456,789 
by 987, 654,321 in half a minute.—Builder, 








MEDICAL, INVALID, AND GENERAL 
LIVE OFFICE, 25, Pall Mall. 

Since the Establishment of this Society, 5074 Policies have been 
issued for £2,090,029 with £90,365 of Annual Premiums. 

Two Bonuses have been declared (in 1848 and 1853), adding 
nearly 2 per cent. per annum on the average to sums assured, and 
by which a Policy of £1000 issued in 1842 on a healthy life is now 
increased to £1260, 

Profits divided every five years. 

Assurances are effected at home or abroad on either healthy or 
diseased lives, at as moderate rates as the most recent data will 
allow. 

Policies issued free of Stamp Duty, and every charge but the 
Premiums. 

Agents wanted for vacant places. . 

Prospectuses, Forms of Proposal, and every other information, 
may be obtained of the Secretary at the Chief Office, or on appl 
cation to any of the Society’s Agents in the country. 

F. G. P. NEISON, Actuary. 
C. DOUGLAS SINGER, Secretary. 








. eee BRITISH INSURANCE COM- 
PANY, 4, New Bank Buildings, Lothbury. 
President.—Mis Grace the DUKE OF SUTHERLAND, K.G. 
Sir PETER LAURIE, Alderman, Chairman. 
JOHN I. GLENNIE, Esq., Deputy Chairman. 
Solicitor.—ALEX. DOBIE, Esq. 

The benefits of Life Assurance are afforded by this Compeny 
their utmost extent, combined with perfect security ina fully sud- 
scribed Capital of One Million, besides an accumulating Premium 
Fund exceeding £654,000, and a Revenue from Life Premiums 
alone of more than £108,900, which is annually increasing. tila 
tenths, or Ninety per Cent. of the profits, are septennially divi rf 
among the Insurers on the participation scale of Premiums. 
Insurances for the whole life, half the premium may remain on 
credit for the first five years. ‘ 

Tables of increasing Rates have been formed upon % plan pec 
liar to this Company, from which the following is an extract. 








Premium to Insure £100 at death. Pe 
Fifth — 


Third Fourth 














| First | Secon 
Age! yoar * ao “oar, | of Life. 
8°! Year. | Year. | Year. | Year. | Year | 
ls, djés d|/£ad.| £8. d.| £8. 4.) £% . 
20/018 23/019 2} 10 38 ee } £2 210 5 
30 jl 3 911 5 2)1 6 8 18 4 110 0 383 
40 jl 11 10;113 9] 11510 118 1 sc 8 
. 2 f . chi ill 
Specimen of the Bonuses added to Policies to 1851, to which w" 


> 08; rm > m on the sum 
be added a prospective Bonus of one per cent. per annw P if death 


insured and previously declared Bonuses, in the even 5 all new 
before December, 1858,and in which prospective Bonu! 
insurers on the Profit scale will participate. 








eo. 
Date of Policy. Sum Insured. Bonuses. anne. 
£ £2 & £ an 
1825 5000 1926 2 4 at 
1825 2000 770 9 9 am eg 
1828 \ 3000 1038 2 4 4038 2 


are = EES aie 
Prospectuses, with Tables of Rates, and full partic lars fr 

obtained of the Secretary, 4, New Bank Buildings. London, 

any of the Agents of the Company. = ° 

i . ROBERT STRACHAN, Secretary 

tary, 

*,* Applications for Agencies may be addressed to the Secre! 

4, New Bank Buildings, 
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\COTTISH EQUITABLE LIFE ASSUR- 
S ANCE SOCIETY. Insritvrep 1831. 
1.—His Grace the Duke of Buccleuch and Queens- 

berry, K.G. 
Manacen.—Robert Christie, Esq. 
SrcrEeTARY.—William Finlay, Esq. 
Hrap Orricy.—26, St. Andrew Square, Edinburgh. 
ty-third Annual General Meeting of this Society was 
sd at Batnbargh on 2nd May, 1854; William Stuart Walker, 
Esq., of Bowland, in the chair. : ‘ . 

The Report read to the Meeting, and which was unanimously 
approved of, contained the following particulars :— 

The number of Policies issued during the year ending Ist March 
js 620, the Sums Assured thereby being £282,715, giving an addi- 
tion to the Income in Annual Premiums of £8,595. 

The Policies lapsed by death during the year are 84, the Sums 
Assured by which amount to £49,550, and the Bonus Additions to 
£548’, making together £58,332. ‘ 

In comparing these sums with the amounts for the preceding 
year, they exhibit an increase of 17 in the number of New Policies, 
and of about £6,000 in the Sums Assured. The increase, though 
of moderate amount, must be considered satisfactory, especially 
when regard is had to the great competition which now exists in 
the business of Life Assurance. 

The number of Policies lapsed by death is four under that of last 
year, and the amount payable nearly £7,000 less. Keeping in view 
the additions made to the business, and the increased age of the 
Members of the Society, the-e are most gratifying circumstances. 

The Sums remaining Assured amount to £4,234,593 ; 

The Annual Revenue amounts to £152,615 ; 

And the Accumulated Fund is increased to £559,354. 

*,* Medical Referees paid by the Society. 


PRESIDEN 






View or THE ProoRess anv SITUATION or THE SocrEry. 











Amount Annual Accumulated 
Assured. Revenue. Fund. 
At Ist March, 1836 £642,871 £21,916 £40,974 
0. 1842 1,685,067 61,851 191,496 
Do. 1848 2,984,878 110,700 445,673 
Do. 1854 4,234,598 152,615 839,354 


i 





POLICIES RENDERED INDISPUTABLE. 

By a Resolution of the Society, Policies may, after being of five 
years’ endurance, be declared indisputable on any ground what- 
ever,and the Assured be entitled to travel or reside beyond the 
limits of Europe, without payment of Extra Premium for such 
travelling or residence. Special application must be made to the 
Directors for such privileges, however, and satisfactory evidence 
adduced that, at the time of his application, the Assured has no 
prospect or intention of going beyond the limits of Europe. 

The Amount of Claims paid to the Representatives of deceased 
Members exceeds SIX HUNDRED THOUSAND POUNDS. 

Copies of the Report, Proposals, and all other information may 
be had on application at the Head Office in Edinburgh, to any of 
the Country Agents, and to the London Agency, 126, Bishopsgate 
Street. 


London, June, 1854. WILLIAM COOK, Agent. 





ANNUAL DIVISION OF PROFITS. 
REAT BRITAIN MUTUAL 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
14, Waterloo Place, London, and 30, Brown Strect, Manchester. 


LIFE 


Directors. 

Tue Cuisnotm, Chairman. 
Ricuarp Hantisy Kexnepy, Esq., Alderman, Deputy-Chairman. 
Colonel Michael E. Bagnold. 
Francis Brodizan, q. 
Alexander Robert Irvine, Esq. 
John Inglis Jerdein, Esq. 
James John Kinloch, Esq. 
Henry Lawson, Esq. 


William Morley, Esq. 
Robert Trancis Power, Esq., 

M.D. 

Archibald Spens, Esq. 
Frederick Valiant, “ 
Rev. F. W. J. Vickery. 

The Society is established on the tried ‘and approved principle 
of Mutual Assurance. The funds are accumulated for the exclu- 
sive benefit of the Policy-holders, under their own immediate 
superintendence and control. The Profits are divided annually. 
and applied in reduction of the current Premiums. Policy-holders 
Participate in Profits after payment of five annual Premiums. 

The Annual General Meeting of this Society was held on the 
30th May, 1554, when a Report of the business for the last year 
Was presented, exhibiting a statement of most satisfactory pro- 
sress. It appeared that the Assurances in 1853 considerably ex- 

aceeded those effected in any previous year; the number of Policies 
‘sued being more than 460, and the annual income thereon being 
Upwards of £7500. It also appeared that, except in 1849, when the 
‘sitation of the cholera took place, the claims arising from deaths 
wees in every year, much below their estimated amount. 

fe the Members present at the Meeting were fully satisfied with 

he Report, and resolyed unanimously that ¢ ti 

Vent. should be made in the current year’s Premium, payabie by 

“ olicy-holders now entitled to participate in the Profits. 

oe is allowed for half the Annual Premiums for the first five 


thane following Table exemplifies the effect of the present reduc- 

















Age when] Amount |Annual Prem.| Allowance of |Annual Prem. 
Assured. | Assured. joriginally paid 
—_—./ | > 








£ & 224, 2nd £s. d. 

20 1000 2017 6 | 61i 6 14 6 0 
30 1000 25.13 4 a 711 8 
49 1000 33.18 4 1013 8 234 8 
. 1000 4816 8 16 7 8 33 9 0 
a 1000 7517 6 23:18 0 5119 6 








M4, Waterloo Place, London. Managing Director. 
pa aera ye rots 





BANK OF DEPOSIT, 
No. 3, Parr Matt East, anp 7, St. Martin’s Prace, 
RAFALGAR Square, Lonpon. 
Established May, 1844. 


PARTIES desirous of INVESTING MONEY 
spite Tequested to examine the Plan of this Instituti 

= be is Institution, by 

po high rate of Interest may be obtained with perfect Se- 


vane ‘s payable in Janvany and Jury, and for the con- 
e paid ther nee residing at a distance, will, on application, 
without ex at the Branch Offices, or through Country Bankers, 

pense. PETER MORRISON, Managing Director. 


*«* Prospectuses sent free on application. 


UNITED KINGDOM LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 


Established by Act of Parliament in 1834. 
8, WATERLOO PLACE, PALL MALL, LONDON, 





Fart or Courtown. 

Ear. Leven anp MBLYVILLE, 
Ear or Norpory. 
ViscouNT FALKLAND. 


H. Buare AvArn®, Esq. 

FE. Lennox Boyp, Esq., Resident, 
Cuas. Berwick Curtis, Esq. 
Witiram Farrire, Esq, 

D. Q. Henriques, Esq. 


HONORARY PRESIDENTS. 


Lorp ELPHINSTONE. 
Lorp BELHAVEN AND STENTON. 
Winiiam CAMPBELL, Esy., of Tillichewan, 


LONDON BOARD. 
Chairman.—CHARLES GRAHAM, Esq., F.S.A, 
Deputy-Chairman.—CHAKLES DOWNES, Esq. 


J. G. Henriques, Esq. 

A. H. Macpoveatt, Esq. 
F.C. Marrianp, Esq. 
Wituram Rartton, Esq. 
Tuomas Tuorsy, Esq., F.S.A, 


Medical Oficer.—AntHur H, Hassart, Esq., M.D., 8, Bennett Street, St, James’s, 





THIRD DIVISION 


The NEXT DIVISION OF PROFITS to 3lst DECEMBER, 1854, will be DECLARED in 1855, 
DESIROUS OF PARTICIPATING THEREIN SHOULD MAKE IMMEDIATE APPLICATION, 
The following note of Additions to Policies at the two previous divisions of profits is extracted from the Company’s 


OF PROFITS. 
ALL PARTIES 














Books, 
The Bonus added to Policies from March, 1834, to December 31, 1847, is as follows :— 
Sum Time Sum added to | Sum added to | Sum payable 
Assured, Assured. Policy in 1841./Policy in 1848.} at death. 

£ & a4 £s d, £ s d. 
5000 13 yrs.10 mts.| 683 6 8 78710 0 6470 16 8 
1000* 7 years, aa 157 10 O 1157 10 0 

500 1 year. eee 11 5 0 5ll 5 0 











the premiums paid, 


when the insurance is for life, 


* Examprtr.—At the commencement of the year 1841, a person aged 30 took out a policy for £1000, the annual payment 
for which is £24 1s. 8d.; in 1847 he had paid in premiums £168 11s, 8d.; but, the profits being 2 per cent, per annum on 
the sum insured (which is £22 10s, per annum for each £1000), he had £157 10s, added to the Policy, almost as much as 

The premiums, nevertheless, are on the most moderate scale, and only one-half need be paid for the first five years 

Policy Stamps paid by the Company. 


*,* Lvery information will be afforded on application to the Resident Director. 





Peake 

ANCE and ANNUITY SOCIETY, 12, Chatham Place, Black- 
friars, London. 

Estas iisuep 1835.—Capitar, £500,000. 
Directors. 
William Butterworth Bayley, Esq., Chairman. 
John Fuller, Esq., Deputy-Chairman. 

Lewis Rurroughs, Esq. Edward Lee, Esq. 

Robert Bruce Chichester, Esq. Colonel Ouseley. 

Major Henderson. Major Turner. 

C. H. Latouche, Esq. Joshua Walker, Esq. 

The BONUS for the present year is the same as that declared 
last year, v Twenty per Cent. in reduction of the Premium to 
parties who have made Five Annual Payments or more on the 
Profit Scale. 

Endowments and Annuities eranted as usual. 
INDIA BRANCH. 
The Seciety has Branch Establishments at Calcutta, Madras, 
and Bombay. 
No Charge made for Policy Stamps. 
JOHN CAZENOVE, Secretary. 
CRYSTAL PALACE. 
R AILWAY TRAVELLERS may obtain 


v TICKETS of INSURANCE against RAILWAY ACCIDENTS 








Booking Clerk at all the principal Stations where they take a 
railway ticket. 
Railway Passengers’ Assurance Office, 3, Old Broad Street. 


eee WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 
LOWER Pots 








AND GARDEN-SEATS. 

JOUN MORTLOCK, 250, Oxford-street, respectfully an- 
nounces that he has a very large assortment of the above articles 
in various colours. and solicits an early inspection. Every descrip- 
tion of useful CHINA, GLASS, and EARTHENWARE, at the 
lowest possible price, for Cash.—250, Oxford-street, near Hyde- 
park. 


EXELESCOPES.—Her Majesty’s Royal Letters 
Patent, for valuable and extraordinary improvements in the 
most powervul and brilliant Telescopes to know the distances of 
obje viewed through them, at Messrs. S. and Bb. SOLOMONS, 
Opticians, 39, Albemarle Street, Piccadilly, observe, opposite the 
York liovel. These Telescopes possess such extraordinary powers, 
that some three and a half inches with an extra eye-piece, will 
show distinctly Jupiter's moons, Saturn’s ring, and the double 
stars; with the same Telescope can be seen a person's countenance 
three and a half miles distant, and an object from '6 to 20 miles. 
The Royal Exhibition, 1551—A valuable newly-invented very 
small powerful waistcoat-pocket glass, the size of a walnut, to 
discern minute objects at a distance of from 4 to 5 miles, which is 
found to be invaluable to SPORTSMEN, GENTLEMEN, and 
GAMEKEEPERS. Opera and Race-Course Glasses with wonder- 
ful powers, an object car be clearly seen from ten to twelve miles 
distant. Invaluable newly-invented Preserving Spectacles. 


DEAFNESS—NEW DISCOVERY —THE 


ORGANIC VIBRATOR, an extraordinary powerful, small, newly 
invented instrument for deafness, entirely different from all others, 
to surpass anything of the kind that has been, or probably ever 
can be produced. Being of the same colour as the skin is not per- 




















the ears is entirely removed, and it affords all the assistance that 





possibly could be desired. 


INDOWMENT, LIFE ASSUR- 





| extensive alterations in his business E-tablishment, which 
for the JOURNEY, on payment of 1d., 2d., 3d., by inquiring of the | 


ceptible; it enables deaf persons to hear distinctly at church and | 
at public assemblies ; the unpleasant sensation of singing noises in | 


NERVOUS AFFECTIONS. 

Just published, price 2s., post free, 2s. 6d. \ 

N ESSAY ON SPERMATORRHEA ; its 

Nature and Treatment; with an Exposition of the Frauds 

that are practised by persons who advertise the speedy, safe, and 

effectual cure of Nervous Derangement. By a Member of the 

Royal College of Physicians, London. 
London: Aylott and Co., 8, Paternoster Row. 
Now ready, price 2s., post free, 2s. 6d. 

HYSICAL DEBILITY, its COMPLICA- 

TIONS, CAUSES, SYMPTOMS, and CURE: an Essay on 

Spermatorrheea, with Observations on a Safer and more successful 

Mode of Treatment, founded upon the employment of the Micro- 

scope, in detecting, by urinary examinations, the real cause and 

effect of every phase of this disorder; to which are added remarks 

on the serious consequences resulting from empirical practice, and 

the danger of placing reliance on the hazardous remedies advocated 

in the various medical works treating on th’s important subject. 
By a PHYSICIAN. 

Mann Nephews, 39, Cornhill; and a'l Booksellers. 
ME. MECHI, No. 4, Leadenhall Street, 
p London, feeling that these are progressive times, has made 

he 











trusts, will be for the comfort and advantage of his custome 
enabling them to inspect readily his general manufactur 
sisting of articles of luxury and economy suitable for presents or 
for use. Independently of his usual extensive stock of Ladies’ and 
Gentlemen’s Dressing-Cases, Work-Boxes, and Desks in Wood, 
Morocco, and Russia Leather, he has devoted one entire apartment 
to the most choice productions in Papier Maché Ware, contrasting 
strangely with the once much-prized ware of Japan and China. 
Catalogues will be forwarded gratis on application. Mr. MECHTI 
has prepared a very choice assortment of elezancies and utilities 
for sale at his Depét at the New Crystal Palace. His position is 
in the Nave, at the entrance to the French Court. 


{RAMPTON’S PILL of HEALTH effectually 

removes headache, sickness, dizziness, pains in the chest, 

&c.; are highly grateful to the stomach, promote digestion, create 

appetite, relieve languor and depression of spirits; while to those 

who suffer from drowsiness, heaviness, and singing in the head and 

ears, they offer advantages that will not fail to he appreciated.— 
Sold by all Venders of Medicine. Price Is. 1$d. per box. 


Ria S GOUT and RHEUMATIC PILLS. 
Price Is. 1}d. and 2s. 9d. per box. 

Among the many discoveries that characterize this eventful ege, 
nothing has conferred such a boon upon suffering humanity as the 
discovery of this excellent Medicine for Gout and Rheumatism. 

Sold by all Medicine venders.—Observe that “ Tomas Provt, 
229, Strand, London,” is impressed upon the Government Stamp. 
OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT AND PILLS 

have cured a bad leg of 30 years’ duration.—Extract of a 
letter from Mrs. Morgan, innkeeper, Dowlais, dated March 3, 
1854 :—“‘ To Professor Holloway,—Sir,— About 30 years ago I had 
a fall, and hurt my leg severely, which ultimately formed into a 
dreadful sore. I tried all the doctors I could h f.and almost 
every remedy, in the hopes of effecting a eure, which I found 
impossible, until I used your Ointment and Pills: by these inva- 
luable medicines alone my leg has been healed; and if there is any 
illness in my family, I always resort to your Pills, which inva- 
riably relieve the complaint.""—Sold by all druggists; and at Pro- 
fessor Holloway’s establishment, 244, Strand, London. 
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INDISPUTABLE 
LIFE POLICY COMPANY 


72, LOMBARD STREET, LONDON. 





| Trustees, 
Joun CAMPBELL RENTON, Esq. Ricard Spooner, Esq., M.P. 
Richarp Matiys, Esq., Q.C., M.P. JAMES FULLER Mapox, Esq. 
WILLIAM WILBERFORCE, Esq. 
Directors, 
Wituiam Apams, Esq., Henrietta Street, Cavendish Square. Rospert Henry Forman, Esq., Ordnance, Pall Mall, 
Joun Arkins, Esy., White Hart Court, Lombard Street. Joun Haminton, Esq., Alfred Place, Thurbow Square, 
Henny Avucustus Bevan, Esq., John Street, America Square. Joun Marturws, Esq., Arthur Street West, City. 
JoHuNn DANGERFIELD, Esq., Craven Street, Charing Cross. C, Octavius PARNELL, Esq., Pall Mall. 
WiLtiamM WILLIAMS, Esy., Rood Lane, Fenchurch ‘street. 
Auditors, 
Henry Apron, Esq., Coleman Street, City. vALPH W. Bisnop, Esq., Throgmorton Street. 
CHARLES M‘Cuttocu, Esq., Chester Square, Henry Buryert, Esq., Kastcheap. 
Bankers. | Solicitors. 
Tue Lonpon anp County Bank. | Messrs. ATKINS AND ANDREW. 


Seevetary.—Davip Arson, Esq. 





PADDINGTON LOCAL BOARD, 24, CONNAUGHT TERRACE, EDGWARE ROAD. 


The Rev, JAMES SHERGOLD Boonn, A.M., Stanhope Street, Hyde Park. James Harrincton Lowruer, Esq., 58, Upper Berkeley Street, Portman 
Captain Creep, Norfolk Crescent, Oxford Square, and St. Alban’s. Square. 


RocEr GapspEN, Esq., Maida Hill West, and Bedford Row. 
Cuar.Les PempBerton, Esq., Eastbourne Terrace, Hyde Park, and Lincoln’s 
Inn Fields. 


Grorce Y. Ronson, Esq., Eastbourne Terrace, Hyde Park, and New 
Square, Lincoln’s Inn. 
W. H. Trinpver, Esq., John Street, Bedford Row. 


Secretary, Cuas. Hocurton, Esq. 


A REDUCTION OF 25 PER CENT. HAS BEEN MADE ON THE PREMIUMS OF POLICIES OF FIVE 
YEARS’ STANDING. 











The Policies of this Company being indisputable, (in terms of the Deed of Constitution duly registered,) are Transferable Securities, their validity m 
being dependent, as in the case of ordinary Policies, upon the import of past and, perhaps, forgotten circumstances, and office documents. Used as Family 
Provisions, they relieve the assured from all doubt and anxiety as to the future. 

This is a purely Mutual Society, the profits being divided amongst the assured themselves, The following shows the large and steadily progressive 
business the Company is now doing, and has done during the last five years :— 


Sums Assured. New Premiums, Sums Assured, New Premiums. 
RUBE) (ctuatwccnwsanacsesese Ct La Ya A £4364 USBI. .ccoccsussedsessewvere GUDTASS sscccscsscteaadsoders £4435 
BO. cecbicssccvceseerewes BIO 286  .scccces cpeeepeunen 3974 BOO: saccsevisexececscness WUSUGS i ccccekcsseennvecsexe 4206 


~ 


1853. Sums AssurED, £123,093.— New Premiums, £4532. 





RAILWAY LIFE ASSURANCE BY ONE PAYMENT. 


This Company grant Policies to Members of their own Company, assuring against Death by Railways on payment of only ONE SUM OF FOUR 
SHILLINGS PER CENT. Thus a person aged 30, who has an ordinary Assurance with the Company for £100, for which he pays £2 4s. 11d. annually, 
may have a Railway Policy for £1000 for one single payment of 40s., payable in the event of his death by railway accident, and in addition to the £1!" 
secured by the ordinary policy. 


SELF-PROTECTING LIFE ASSURANCE. 


This Company have introduced a plan of Assurance whereby the following important advantages are secured by ONE POLICY :— 

1. The payment of a principal sum to the assured himself at a specified age. 2. An Annuity to commence at that age. 3. The payment ora princi 
sum in the event of death, whenever that may happen. 4. The full benefit of all sums paid, although the Premiums should at any time be discontinued. 
5. Relief from the payment of Premiums after a specified age. 6. Small periodical payments, so as to suit the convenience of the Assured. 

All these advantages are obtained by one Policy, and there is no sacrifice of any sum that has been paid, in case the party should not contice 
his payments. 


ALEXANDER ROBERTSON, Manage 
epee en 








arden, aferesaid) 


London: Printed for Lovell Reeve, of 5, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, in the County of Middiceex (at the Office of Messrs Savill and Edwards, No. 4, Chandos Strect. Covent G 
and published by him at his Office, 5, Henrictta Strect, Covent Garden.—Satarday , July 1, 1854. 
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